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eAbuse. be enlightened, O Jerusalem, for thy light 
is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 
For behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and a mist 
the people, but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and 
His glory shall be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles 
shall walk in thy light, and kings in the brightness of 


thy rising. From Matins of the Epiphany. 
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F ATHER Henry V. Hue, 
40-year-old pastor of 
St. Agnes Catholic church in San An- 
tonio, has the build of an athlete, eyes 
that can freeze up like a Texas norther, 
and a handshake that seems made for 
the grip of a revolver. The handshake 
is no accident. The tall priest does carry 
a gun, neatly hidden beneath the folds 
of his cassock. You have to know San 
Antonio, particularly its West Side, to 
understand why. 

The West Side is tough, the nearest 
thing to a slum you will find in the 
Southwest. Until recently its 2,000 fam- 
ilies, most of them of Mexican descent, 
knew little but poverty and neglect. 
The older generation was largely illit- 
erate. Their children had the worst 
record in the city for juvenile crime. 
Hold-ups, stabbings, and muggings 
were common, 

In 20 years five pastors had fought a 
losing battle at St. Agnes. Then, in 
desperation, the archbishop sent to 
little Yoakum, Texas, for the priest 
who had started life as a bronco-bust- 
ing rancher. 
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He shoots to kill crime 


PISTOL-PACKIN’ PADRE 


By CAROLINE VAUGHAN 


CONDENSED FROM 
PAGEANT* 


*535 Fifth Ave., New York City, 17. December, 1946. 
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In three years Father Hug 
has proved that not only can 
he take everything the West Side has 
to offer, he can give it back, too. Take 
what happened soon after he arrived. 
One night he drove a married couple 
to the railroad station. As the couple 
walked from the car to the ticket office 
a thug jumped out, knocked the wom- 
an down and turned to attack her hus- 
band, Suddenly the car door slammed. 
The attacker looked up to see the pow- 
erfully built priest coming towards 
him, eyes blazing. 

The thug ran, but Father Hug 
caught him and dragged him igno- 
miniously to the police station. There 
the officers stared, The priest had cap- 
tured, with his bare hands, a tough 
with a criminal record. 

Three years ago, it was not safe to 
walk on the streets at night. Of the 
2,000 St. Agnes families, only six per- 
sons came to hear him say his first 
Mass. “I almost got seasick looking 
at the empty pews,” he says. People 
did not trust the church; sometimes 
they were attacked on their way there, 
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sometimes. hoodlums threw stones 
through the windows as they knelt in- 
side, 

Today, thanks to Father Hug, such 
incidents are rare on the West Side. 
Today the people of the parish are no 
longer the neglected orphans of a pros- 
perous city but citizens who, for the 
first time, feel that they “belong.” On 
his arrival Father Hug wasted no 
time in formalities. Up and down 
the streets he went, stopping the trou- 
ble makers, speaking to them in hard- 
boiled Spanish. One night the parish 
was astounded to see him twirling a 
blackjack and frisking some of the 
neighborhood’s known roughnecks. 
Knives, straight-edge razors, sawed-off 
22 rifles, and home-made billy clubs 
were typical of his haul. A few weeks 
later he took several baskets of cap- 
tured .booty to the police station. 
“This,” he announced, “is what you 
should have taken and didn’t.” 

Officers eyed the weapons incredu- 
lously. Nothing like this had happened 
in the whole history of the West Side. 
Somehow, when police searched these 
hoodlums, such evidence usually was 
missing. Father Hug smiled at that. 
“Look in their trousers, not their pock- 
ets,” he advised. “These boys are twice 
as smart and twice as fast as you think 
they are. They slip their knives and 
razors down their pants legs when they 
see you coming.” 

As the news spread, city authorities 
decided to take full advantage of the 
priest’s influence and make him an 
officer of the law. The idea seemed 
fantastic. But Father Hug agreed, pro- 
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vided he could be sworn in on the steps 
of St. Agnes. The decent people of the 
parish, he said, must see that he intend- 
ed to protect them. Quite a crowd 
watched as the city constable pinned a 
deputy’s badge on the priest’s black 
cassock and presented him with a 
pearl-handled revolver. 

Years of rough living in the open 
had made him strong and tough. But 
they had also stirred in him a sense of 
wonder about the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Finally the outdoors became a 
sign of God’s great purpose and, while 
still in his teens, the young cowboy 
resolved to become a priest. He began 
his studies at St. John’s seminary in 
San Antonio. After his ordination he 
traveled for a time as a missionary, 
then went to the church in Yoakum. 
Meanwhile two of his sisters had be- 
come nuns and another came to be his 
housekeeper. 

Father Hug returned to San An- 
tonio, as though by prearrangement, 
on the day of the feast of St. Anthony, 
patron saint of the city. The bronzed, 
muscular priest laughs if you point out 
this coincidence to him. Others may 
consider him a new St. Anthony, but 
saints, he reminds you, do not carry 
pistols. 

In his own mind, Father Hug is 
very much a mortal. “T kill crime,” 
he says, “with a shot of psychology.” 
Once he caught a 6-year-old boy stick- 
ing up other children for their pennies 
with a paring knife. “That paring 
knife represents what we have to fight 
from the very beginning,” he explains. 
“Crime is a social disease for which 
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punishment must be a last resort..Pre- 
vention is the important thing.” 
Father Hug is a legend in San An- 
tonio. The police have many fewer 
calls to the parish. Church attendance 
is up, for the people realize that the 
gun-toting priest really means to help 
them. Nothing illustrates this so well 
as his attitude toward West Side un- 
dertakers, who for years conducted 
burial services on a production-line 
schedule: the body was whisked 


‘through the church for a short bless- 


ing, then rushed to the cemetery to 
make room for more business, The 
priest reversed this procedure to give a 
requiem Mass and burial service to 
each parishioner. 

When Father Hug first came to St. 
Agnes, the parish had one of the high- 
est death rates in the city. People had 
no proper medical care. Suddenly 
word went round that the priest was 
doing an unheard-of thing. When par- 
ents called him to administer a blessing 
to a dying child, he took the child to 
the hospital as well and demanded at- 
tention. Soon afterwards, Father Hug 
installed a homemade clinic in the par- 
ish schoolhouse. Here volunteer doc- 
tors and nurses now care for mothers 
and babies. 


The school itself lacked desks. Fa- 


ther Hug begged odd boards from 
lumber companies and built some. An 
organization in Dallas loaned free 
movies which are shown regularly in 
the school, the only movies most of the 
children ever see. A barrel hoop nailed 
to a tree in the yard is the “play- 
ground.” In Father Hug’s eyes, this is 
just a begifining. “We must substitute 
games for crime, teams for gangs,” he 
says. A Boy Scout troop with the priest 
as chaplain is a sample of what he 
means, 

Impressed by what he has accom- 
plished, all San Antonio has pitched in 
to help. Blueprints have been drawn 
for a new and adequate clinic, to be 
financed by private subscription. -Play- 
ground equipment for the schoolyard 
is being donated and local philanthro- 
pists have agreed to modernize the 
schoolhouse. They consider this as 
small payment for the lowering of 
crime, death and illiteracy on the West 
Side. 

Most important, a sense of pride has 
been awakened among the parishion- 
ers of St. Agnes. When Father Hug 
says Mass now, the little church is fill- 
ed. The West Side is no longer a trou- 
ble spot but a genuine neighborhood. 
“They're ‘going my way’ now,” the 
pistol-packin’ padre affirms. 


aie 


At our state agricultural college one of the farm boys was asked to define 


the term agriculture. 


“Agriculture,” he attempted, “is something like farming, only farming is 


doing it.” 


David T. Armstrong. 

















Now FELL like a 

thick blanket as 
the transport winged 
its way through the darkened sky. 
Nearing the landing field, the pilot 
tuned his radio set to the tower fre- 
quency for landing instructions. But 
only noisy static was audible. 

The transport pilot was not experi- 
encing anything new, for one of the 
greatest hazards of flying in a snow- 
storm is the blackout of communica- 
tion between airplane and tower. 

Until recently, no one except mili- 
tary fliers knew the cause. Now, how- 
ever, from extensive studies of snow- 
flakes by a youthful scientist of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., comes the public reve- 
lation that the breaking of snowflakes 
into tiny particles as they strike aircraft 
in flight creates the static electricity 
that accounts for radio blackout, 

Vincent J. Schaefer of the General 
Electric research laboratory conducted 
for the War Department the countless 
experiments dealing with the phenom- 
ena of precipitation static. And he 
proved, finally, that snowflakes do not 
follow the airflow of a plane in flight. 
Instead, they hit the plane and each 
breaks into fragments. On breaking 
up, the snowflake fragments produce 


Po Seienrenne 
By JOSEPH A. PAUZE 


Condensed from 
St. Anthony Messenger* 


the static electricity 
which drowns out all 
other radio signals. 
Schaefer classified. snowflakes into 
two types. He found that a positive 
electrical charge is associated with dry 
snow crystals that make up cirrus 
clouds, This type of snow is a fore- 
runner of colder weather. In the Mo- 
hawk valley of New York state, wheie 
the experiments were made, the tem- 
perature often dropped below zero 
within 12 hours aftera dry-snow storm, 
Both positive and negative electricity 
are associated with “wet” stellar crys- 
tals often heavily coated with rime-ice 
needles, graupel, sleet, and fine snow. 
Schaefer compared the amount of 
electricity carried by the snow from 
the. sky and the amount created by 
friction when the snow particles are 
broken up. His experiment accelerated 
a falling snowflake to a speed of 65 
miles an hour and caused it to hit a 
metal surface at an angle of 45 degrees. 
An average snow crystal carrfes a 
charge equivalent to 17,500 electrons 
but when it strikes a metal plate at 65 
miles an hour the fracture of the crys- 
tal multiplies the charge more than 
100 times. The more fragile forms of 
snow crystals break into about 500 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 10, Ohio. December, 1946. 
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pieces, causing the static electricity 
which blacks out radio in an airplane 
in flight in a snow storm. 

Work based upon the study has to 
some extent overcome the static. Fur- 
ther experiments are expected to lead 
eventually to complete solution of the 
problem. 

Schaefer was delegated to make a 
study of precipitation static because he 
had perfected a process for making 
permanent plastic replicas of snow- 
flakes. 

“The method is so simple my 8 
year-old daughter makes her own im- 
pressions of snowflakes,” the scientist 
explains. 

“A snowflake is dropped gently into 
the plastic solution outdoors, and when 
the solution dries, the impression is 
permanent and may be brought in- 
doors.” 

Schaefer, who has been a laboratory 
scientist for several years, is a par- 
ishioner of St. John the Baptist church, 
oldest Catholic parish in Schenectady. 
On week days he is chief assistant to 
Dr, Irving Langmuir, the 1932 Nobel 
prize winner in chemistry, with whom 
he has done research with super-thin 
molecular oil films in water and de- 
veloped the wartime smoke-screen gen- 
erator. 

Despite his busy working hours, he 
has found time to reveal photographi- 
cally the symmetrical patterns of crys- 
tal snowflakes, the silky wings of the 
mosquito, delicate flower petals, and 
even iridescent soap bubbles, magni- 


fied hundreds of times by powerful 
microscopes, 


SNOWFLAKE SCIENTIST 
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Some years ago, intrigued by the 
crystalline structure of a snowflake, he 
managed to photograph specimens be- 
fore they melted. Then he invented his 
method of molding them with a plastic 
film four millionths of an inch thick, 
He was first to make permanent repli- 
cas of snowflakes. 

The same plastic enabled him to 
mount the wing, stinger and other 
parts of 2 mosquito for study in the 
electron microscope. He has also made 
photomicrographed replicas of hun- 
dreds of other objects, from the petal 
of a petunia to the cye of a fly. 

His method is used in making sur- 
face replicas of metal specimens for 
examination under the electron micro- 
scope, which has several times the mag- 
nification of the most powerful optical 
microscope, 

“Now we're seeing structural pat- 
terns we never dreamed existed,” he 
says. “Just as we're learning more 
about insects and plants from this in- 
creased magnification, so we're finding 
out new things about metals.” 

One of his chief interests is in recur- 
ring patterns. The hexagonal pattern 
found in snowflakes, for example, he 
has found in hundreds of other speci- 
mens. He found the counterpart of the 
eye of a fly he had photographed in a 
pattern of soap bubbles which Mrs. 
Schaefer, who shares his interests, call- 
ed to his attention. 

“Tt’s all part of discovering natural 
laws, which cover just about every- 
thing we do in pure research,” he de- 
clares. “With enough examples, we can 


sometimes state a new law.” 
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Last winter he took specimens of 
snowflakes at regular intervals during 
a snowfall, obtaining a cross section 
of the storm as revealed through 
changing size, type, and abundance of 
crystals. One night under a starlit sky 
he collected specimens five to ten times 
smaller than the usual forms. One of 
the coldest periods of the winter began 
a few days later. 

“After hundreds and maybe thou- 
sands of experiments like this one, the 
time may come when we can make 
accurate predictions of cold weather 
from the characteristics of snowflakes,” 


he points out. “It’s a beginning.” 

Much of Schaefer’s spare time is 
spent outdoors. He finds the same 
thrill today in discovering some little- 
known phenomenon in woods and 
fields as he did as a boy. 

Schaefer spends about every other 
week on the peak of New Hampshire’s 
Mount Washington conducting cold- 
weather research for the U.S. Air 
Forces. The mountain top is reputed 
to have the worst weather in the world. 
But Vincent Schaefer, scientist, is at 
home there, among ice flowers, frost 
patterns, and snowflakes. 


Pea” 


os chilly morning recently, Vin- 
cent J. Schaefer of General Electric 
climbed into a light plane at Schenec- 
tady’s airport. While his boss, Irving 
Langmuir, watched from a control 
tower, Schaefer told the pilot to fly to 
a cloud 50 miles away. 

As the plane plunged into the cloud, 
Schaefer carefully scattered six pounds 
of dry-ice pellets in a belt three miles 
long. In two minutes flat the poisoned 
cloud was writhing. 

Above, great pustules of vapor arose. 
Below, streamers of snow poured 
down. They evaporated before they 
could reach the ground, but Schaefer 
flew back to Schenectady in triumph. 
He had touched off the first man-made 
snowstorm. 

The cloud, explained Schaefer, 
was “supercooled”; the tiny droplets, 
though well below freezing poirit, 
were liquid water, not ice. They want- 
ed to freeze, but for some reason could 
not. The dry-ice pellets broke the dead- 
lock. “An almost infinite number” of 


submicroscopic “ice seeds” then form- 
ed near their surface. These grew into 
snowflakes at the expense of the water 
droplets. 

Schaefer figured that a single pellet 
falling 2,000 feet through a cloud 
might produce several tons of snow. 
Snow-making will not cure droughts 
over large areas. It cannot conjure 
moisture out of an atmosphere which 
contains too little to precipitate. But 
possibly dry-land farmers may coax 
more snow to fall on mountain areas 
which feed their ditches. 

City governments will watch Schae- 
fer with hope. New York, for instance, 
has paid over $7 million in a single 
winter to clean streets. If artificial 
snow-making proves effective, meteor- 
ologists will watch for supercooled 
clouds. Airplanes will give them the 
dry-ice treatment, making them dump 
their snow outside the city limits. Per- 
haps, if ski-minded, the weather- 
makers can shunt the snow to winter 
resorts. Time (25 Nov. *46). 
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Haypn, the #¥¢ 
great composer of - 
music, had a crabby, 


penny-pinching wife, who was con-. 


stantly reminding him of how poor 
they were. He had married very young, 
perhaps a bit ill-advisedly according to 
the society of his day, for the young 
thing, pretty withal, wasn’t worth a 
cent more than he was. At first the 
household had known want, but little 
by littke Haydn’s talent had asserted 
itself, bringing him success and popv- 
larity. But even though comfort re- 
placed want, his wife’s niggardly char- 
acter remained the same. She was more 
concerned than ever about money; and 
her disposition, subjected almost daily 
to the crimes of Haydn’s generous na- 
ture, remained sour and irritable. 

Easy-going Papa suffered in silence 
and sought oblivion in his work, hap- 
piest, of course, when his irascible wife 
wasn’t nagging him. 

One morning while he was devoting 
himself to composition, his servant 
brought in a fat, jolly-faced fellow, 
very common looking, who, after 
greeting him, flopped down without 
further ceremony in an armchair. 

“Pardon me for bothering you,” said 
the visitor; “but are you the famous 
composer whom Austria is proud to 


have in her capital?” 





dy Translated and condensed 
from Le Passe-Temps* 


Poni Haydn started to 
protest, but the port- 
ly gentleman _inter- 
rupted, “Your fame 
is well deserved.” 

“Are you, too, a musician?” asked 
Haydn. 

“I know nothing about music; I am 


“What can I do for you, then?” 
asked the surprised Haydn. 

“I wish to make you a proposition. 
I am marrying off my daughter in a 
week, and since your minuets are fa- 
mous all over the world, I promised 
my daughter that on her wedding day 
she would dance to a minuet composed 
expressly for me by the great Haydn. 
The cest is no object.” He took out of 
his pocket a purse full of gold pieces 
and put it on the fireplace. 

“But, my dear friend!” interjected 
Haydn, 

“I know you are going to tell me 
that you work. only for kings and 
nobles. I am not a noble, but I am 
rich, And I have my pride, too, I 
should like to indulge this regal whim 
of mine as a wedding present to my 
daughter. You may fix the price.” 

“But my minuets,” said Haydn, “are 
not suitable for dancing; I’m sure they 
would not interest you.” 

“Well, it is possible that they would 
not interest me, but my future son-in- 


*As reprinted in Aujourd’hui, 1961 est, rue Rachel, Montreal, 34, Canada. October, 1946. 









































law is a connoisseur. He plays the clari- 
net and is a great music lover. My 
daughter plays the harpsichord, re- 
markably well, her teachers assure me, 
Your work will fall upom ears able to 
appreciate it. By the way, my daugh- 
ter’s first teacher, old Gélmann, spoke 
often of you.” 

“Old Gélmann, you say?” exclaimed 
Haydn. 

“Yes, indeed, as my name is Wil- 
helm Kruder.” 

“He was my first teacher,” rejoined 
Haydn with emotion. “He taught me 
the fundamentals of music. } shall 
never forget him.” 

“Then you will do it?” 

Haydn, moved by the insistence of 
the good-natured drover, promised to 
fulfill his wish. “In memory of my old 
teacher,” he said. His guest thanked 
him profusely and withdrew, delight- 
ed. When he was gone, Haydn remem- 
bered the purse he had left on the fire- 
place. With it was his address. He 
called his servant and ordered her to 
take the purse back to the owner. But 
his wife had overheard the order, and 
swept furiously into his studio, 

“This is a fine thing,” she cried, 
“What, dearest?” 

“Have you lost your mind? You are 
given a commission, and you return 
the money. Are you mad?” 

“But, dearest—” 

“Throwing away the fruit of your 
toil!” 

“Let me explain. I am quite happy 
to oblige this fellow. His daughter 
studied under old Gélmann, my first 


teacher.” 
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“That’s sense for you. And, the fel- 
low himself, what does he do?” . 

“He is an ox dealer.” 

“Ox dealer, is he? Well, go ask him 
for a free ox, and see what a reception 
you'll get.” 

“That’s beside the point.” 

“You will never change, you and 
your foolish generosity. You will ruin 
us. We shall die in the poorhouse.” 

Haydn locked himself in his studio, 
and started working on the minuet. 
The next day he sent it to Kruder, 
whose joy knew no bounds. The son- 
in-law had it orchestrated, and round- 
ed up the best musicians in Vienna. 
The ox dealer gave a party to which 
he invited all his friends. As soon as 
the party started, the musicians at- 
tacked the minuet. The guests listened 
religiously and judged it beautiful, 
harmonious, and elegant im style. 
When it was over, the applause was 
tremendous. 

“Tt is a masterpiece,” opined an old 
court counselor, 

“My friends,” said Kruder proudly, 
“the great Haydn composed this min- 
uet just for me, and Ill remember that 
forever. Little girl,” he added, turning 
toward his daughter, “your marriage 
ball will open with this music.” 

Then Kruder recalled that Haydn 
had sent back the purse which he had 
hoped to make him accept. 

“The great master,” he said, “didn’t 
want to take the money; I'd like to give 
him a present, but what in the world 
could I offer him?—TI’ve got it,” he 
cried; “I'll give him an ox, the best I 
have on hand.” 














tion 
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“A noble idea,” approved the guests, 

“Let’s go pick him out,” said Kru- 
der. 

Followed by the whole party, he 
went out to the barn and picked out 
his fattest ox, an enormous beast, the 
envy of all ox connoisseurs. 

“We must decorate him,” said the 
son-in-law. 

The idea caught on. While the 
young ladies fashioned garlands of 
flowers, the stable boys gilded the ox’s 
horns. It was midnight when the job 
was done. Kruder and his guests, with 
the ox in tow, headed for Haydn’s 
house, musicians and all. They ap- 
proached stealthily, right up to the 
composer’s window. At a signal from 
their leader, the musicians cut loose. 

Haydn, already asleep, woke up 
wondering who could possibly be mak- 
ing such a racket at that hour, In an 
instant he recognized his minuet. He 
got up, threw on his robe, and opened 
the window. Wild applause greeted 
him. The neighbors, awakened by the 
clamor, stood at their doors; dressed in 
night clothes, lamps in hand, they 
looked on astonished. Haydn went 
down and let them into the courtyard, 
puzzled at the sight of the huge bel- 
lowing beast covered with flowers. 

After presenting all his guests, 
whom Haydn received courteously, 
Kruder continued, “And now, allow 
me to present the noblest ox of my 
herd. It is for you.” Haydn enjoyed 


the joke, graciously accepted the ox. 

The party bade him goodnight, and 
withdrew, delighted at the cordial re- 
ception of the composer. 

The incident made a great stir in 
Vienna. Everyone wanted to own a 
copy of the “Oxen Minuet,” as it is 
listed to this day in the works of the 
master. 

The ox was tied up in the. court- 
yard, where he looked a little out of 
his element. 

“What are you going to do with 
him?” demanded Haydn’s wife. 

“Why, we'll give him away, of 
course,” he replied. 

“Give him away?” she cried. “That 
is the end.” 

“But we can’t eat him, just the two 
of us.” 

“We can sell him, stupid.” 

“Sell him? That’s not my trade,” re- 
plied Haydn. I will send him to the 
poorhouse. The old people will get the 
full benefit out of him.” 

“If you do that,” declared his wife, 
“I’m leaving home.” 

“If only that were true,” mused 
Haydn. 

“Feed the whole town,” she raged 
on, “and you, you will die in the poor- 
house,” 

“No,” said Haydn smiling, “not I, 
but the ox.” 

According to authorities on the history of 


music the incidents described above never 
happened. But there is an Oxen Minuet, 


alts 


Alas: early Victorian for Oh, Hell.—Olive Herford. 
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AM WINNING this war 
that Christ may reign 
in Spain,” General Franco 
declared to the Papal Nun- 
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hatred of Soviet Russia, 
Religion was among the 
real issues of the Spanish 
civil war, which began 


from the 





cio at the beginning of the Spanish 
civil war. Religion was and still is the 
fundamental question in Spanish af- 
fairs. When General Franco placed 
himself at the head of the forces of 
national liberation in the summer of 
1936, it was with the determination 
that Catholic Spain should no longer 
be the victim of Soviet-inspired anar- 
chy and atheistic violence. Spain’s age- 
old Catholic traditions were at stake, 
threatened by the highly organized 
forces of world communism that still 
plot her destruction. Pope Pius XII 
recognized the fact that Franco’s vie- 
tory was a victory for religion and 
sound social order when he declared 
in a congratulatory telegram at the end 
of the civil war, “We lift our heart 
unto the Lord in sincere gratitude for 
Your Excellency’s desired victory for 
Catholic Spain.” 

‘Russia’s recent insistence that Fran- 
co is a menace to world peace is but 
a repetition of previous moves to oust 
the Franco regime. General Franco 
fought the civil war to end the anarchy 
brought upon Spain by the communist- 
dominated “Popular Front,” and his 
victory earned for him the undying 


*2 Dale Ave., Toroute, Ont., 
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ten years ago when the discovery of a 
secret communist plan to establish a 
national soviet in Spain touched off the 
revolt of the army under General Fran- 
co. “Spain is no Ionger Catholic,” Man- 
ual Azana had declared at the begin- 
ning of the Republic in 1931. In the 
years that followed, the campaign of 
violence against religion was to assume 
fantastic proportions. 

The Spanish Republic was the out- 
come of the inability of the monarchy 
ta solve the economic and political 
problems of the nation. But Spain was 
unprepared for the concept of democ- 
racy contained in its new republican 
constitution. The grave social problems 
still besetting the country resulted in 
violent factionalism and political ia- 
stability. At this juncture the executive 
committee of the communist Interna- 
tional in Moscow was secretly drawing 
up plans to use the unrest to establish 
a “dictatorship of the proletariat” in 
Spain. The communists were off to a 
good start, for the new constitution, 
containing numerous repressive meas- 
ures against the Church, such as 
provision for the dissolution of the 
Religious Orders, was drawn up by a 
Canada. September, 1946, 
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committee headed by Sefor Jiminez 
de Asua, who had just spent a year in 
Russia. The strategy devised by the 
communists for other countries as well 
as Spain was that of the Popular 
Front, a coalition of left-wing political 
parties which the communists could 
dominate for their own ends. This was 
to be accompanied by incitement to 
acts of violence against property and 
religion, to give the communists con- 
trol of both government and the street. 
The proletarian revolution was to be 
launched when disorder paralyzed the 
nation. 

During the first two years of the Re- 
public, the communists proceeded rap- 
idly with their policy of inciting public 
disturbances. Violence against the cler- 
gy and Church property, widespread 
industrial disturbances, robbery, incen- 
diarism, murder, and assassination 
became commonplace, and public au- 
thority deteriorated as organized ha- 
tred on a vast scale broke down the 
opposition to the communist plan. 
Against this lawlessness, Presidents of 
the Republic Azana and Zamora took 
no effective action, hoping to weaken 
the conservative influence in Spain. 
The most characteristic feature of the 
mounting chain of violence was hatred 
for religion. Catholic Spain had to be 
obliterated in blood before the Red 
state could emerge. When the Pop- 
ular Front united communists and 
Socialists, speakers of both parties de- 
clared that only a Marxist Spain would 
satisfy them. The Socialist movement 
had committed its fatal error. Hence- 
forth it was to be a pawn in the hands 


of the more cunning communists. In 
a few weeks an armed uprising oc- 
curred among the miners of the Astu- 
rias, who attempted to establish “the 
first Soviet republic in Spain,” and an 
armed general strike spread through 
the industrial regions. Typical attacks 
on religion accompanied these out- 
bursts, which were suppressed only 
with difficulty by government troops. 
By the end of the year the extensive 
anarchist trade unions were brought 
into the Popular Front, and the com- 
munist net drew tighter about Spain. 

Organized violence was instigated 
by the communists to terrorize the 
more moderate political forces which 
had gained a majority in the Cortes in 
the elections of the previous year. Sev- 
eral leaders of the Catholic Popular 
Action party, largest single group in 
the Cortes, were appointed to cabinet 
posts, but when they took steps to re- 
organize the army and to strengthen 
public authority, the communists be- 
came alarmed as the prospects for 
revolution faded. The Cortes was arbi- 
trarily dissolved, and the country 
awaited the outcome of the fateful 
election of February, 1936. According 
to the official figures the anti-Socialist 
coalition received more than a quarter 
million more votes at the election than 
the Popular Front candidates. Yet by 
means of tactics ranging from the fla- 
grant manipulation of the proportion- 
al-representation electoral system to the 
falsifying of ballots and the imprison- 
ment of conservative candidates before 
the election, the Popular Front claimed 
a majority of seats. 
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A state of extreme tension now 
gripped the nation, Moderate deputies 
were openly insulted and threatened, 
and preparations for a revolutionary 
transition to a Soviet regime were 
openly approved by the government. 
From February to July, 331 strikes 
were declared, 284 buildings were 
burned down, and more than 3,000 
assassinations occurred. The Times, 
London, reported that “members of 
the Cortes were singing the commu- 
nist anthem, their fists raised in the 
communist salute, and a trail of arson 
extended from Cadiz to Madrid.” 

The spark setting national indigna- 
tion ablaze was the murder, by uni- 
formed police, of Calvo Sotelo, elo 
quent young royalist deputy, after a 
speech in the Cortes in which he de- 
clared, pointing at the Popular Front 
benches, “You shall not prevail!” Five 
days later General Franco crossed to 
Morocco by air and raised the standard 
of revolt. “Whose fault was it,” asked 
Gil Robles, leader of the Catholic Pop- 
ular Action party, “that the Rightists 
should have withdrawn from a legal 
fiction that served only to annihilate 
them?” . 

When civil war burst upon Spain 
in the summer of 1936, all the factors 
of success seemed to lie with the Popu- 
lar Front, which controlled the ma- 
chinery of government. The army was 
unable to win over the republican au- 
thorities or the Leftist militia, and was 
itself confined to Morocco, Yet the 
Popular Front contained the seeds of 
its own destruction. Within a few days 
of hostilities, arms were being indis- 


January 


criminately handed out to criminals, 
youths, and even children by commu- 
nists and anarchists, Officers of the 
navy were senselessly slaughtered, and 
the fleet rendered useless to the govern- 
ment. In the face of mounting violence, 
technicians and professional men hasti- 
ly bolted to Franco. 

At the outbreak of the civil war, 
although the government was still 
nominally under Socialist leadership, 
thousands of armed extremists poured 
into Madrid, invaded the ministries, 
and dictated policies, Outside Madrid 
the government was without real au- 
thority. Armed terrorist bands wielded 
despotic power, pillaging and murder- 
ing innocent citizens at will. 

Russia came to the aid of the Bopu- 
lar Front as it became clear that all 
authority had broken down and that 
the “Loyalist” militia was being se- 
verely beaten in the field. The Frank- 
enstein monster was completely out of 
control, Cabinet ministers, trade-union 
bosses, high officials, and left-wing 
deputies hastily had themselves ap- 
pointed to diplomatic posts abroad, 
and unceremoniously scurried to safety 
in France, Switzerland, Belgium, Eng- 
land, the U.S. and Mexico, Largo Ca- 
ballero, the “Spanish Lenin,” became 
prime minister, placing communism 
openly-in the saddle. 

In contrast to the anarchy at the bot- 
tom and cowardice at the top within 
the Popular Front, the siege of the 
Alcazar in the early days of the civil 
war stirringly revealed the spirit of 
determination animating the Franco- 
led Nationalists, Eighteen hundred 
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officers, cadets, and their families were 
besieged in the Charles V castle in 
Toledo that served as Spain’s military 
academy. Thousands of Loyalist mili- 
tiamen surrounded the Alcazar, and 
for 61 days the defenders endured a 
constant artillery barrage and tons of 
incendiary bombs dropped from the 
air. Under the terrific bombardment 
the castle was destroyed and the gar- 
rison forced into the underground pas- 
sages and ruined courts, Nearly half 
of the besieged garrison was wiped 
out, and the commander’s son, a pris- 
oner of the Loyalists, was shot in re- 
taliation for the refusal of his father 
to surrender. On September 27, Na- 
tionalist forces from Seville broke 
through to relieve the Alcazar, and 
Colonel Moscado proudly handed over 
his command to General Franco. The 
first heroic episode in a nation’s march 
to freedom was over. 

Stalin declared that the war in Spain 
now concerned world communism. 
Officers and technical advisers, arms, 
munitions, tanks, aircraft were rushed 
to Spain by Soviet Russia. Soviet ves- 
sels unloaded in Barcelona; Russian 
uniforms appeared in Madrid, Soviet 
ambassador Moses Rosenberg openly 
acted as adviser to Largo Caballero 
and the Soviet consul in Barcelona 
took charge of the organization of the 
Red Catalan army. “Long live Rus- 
sia!” and “Long live the Soviets!” be- 
came the slogans in republican terri- 
tory. Only behind the Franco lines was 
the cry of “Long live Spain!” heard. 
Bela Kun, Red butcher of Hungary 
in 1920-21, appeared with a band of 


fellow revolutionaries to organize the 
Soviet dictatorship. Tito, today Red 
dictator of Yugoslavia, was there, too, 
as an officer of the International brig- 
ade, organized at this period to bolster 
the morale of the “Loyalist” forces. 
Originally enlisted at high prices in 
Southern France, its members were 
eventually recruited by communist par- 
ties the world over. Canada had its 
Mackenzie-Papineau battalion and the 
U.S. its Abraham Lincoln battalion, 

The Army of Africa, under General 
Franco, quickly moved across the 
straits from Morocco and established 
contact with the northern Nationalist 
forces by means of a narrow corridor 
paralleling the Portuguese frontier. 
The confidence of the Nationalists in 
eventual victory was high. The siege 
of Madrid, terminated only in the last 
days. of the civil war, was the next 
step, followed by the campaign in the 
Basque country in 1937. This resulted 
in the retreat of the “Loyalists” to 
Catalonia, the beginning of the end. 
Catalonia fell in January, 1939, and 
Madrid was entered by the victorious 
Nationalists in April, virtually bring- 
ing the war to a close. Spain’s trial by 
ordeal was over. 

The secret of Franco’s success in 
the civil war was the popular support 
given the army in all liberated regions, 
The widespread terrorism of com- 
munists and anarchists had produced 
a deep popular reaction that revealed 
itself all during the civil war in the 
tumultuous. welcome accorded the 
army upon its entry into a town or 
a district. The peasants were the main- 
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stay of Franco, for their Catholic tradi- 
tions had been most violently trans- 
gressed by the antireligious atrocities 
of the communists. They flocked by 
the thousands from the mountains of 
Navarre and Old Castile to the Na- 
tionalist standard, and, together with 
thousands of other Carlist volunteers, 
enabled General Mola to organize a 
Nationalist territory in the northwest 
that became the pivotal point of the 
revolution, 

This popular support was strength- 
ened and increased as public order was 
restored behind the Nationalist lines, 
for only then did fear of terrorism and 
violent death at the hands of armed 
extremists vanish. A tremendous reli- 
gious revival also developed, some- 
thing like a spontaneous national 
thanksgiving for delivery from the 
cruel yoke of communism. In the sec- 
ond year of the civil war, 12,000 pil- 
grims flocked to the national shrine of 
St. James of Compostela and the num- 
ber of communicants soared. 

Much is made of the military assist- 
ance that General Franco received 
from Germany and Italy. Far less men- 
tion is made of the fact that he paid 
for all such aid with Spanish funds 
collected through donations and taxes, 
and this despite the removal of Spain’s 
gold reserves to Russia through the 
traitorous connivance of republican 
officials. Germany and Italy had signed 
an anticommunist pact, and these na- 
tions could scarcely be expected to 
stand by idly while Russia established 
a communist state in the strategic 
Iberian peninsula, 





January 


Spain’s position during the 2nd 
World War is constantly misrepre- 
sented by anti-Franco propagandists. 
Spain preserved her neutrality in the 
face of strong Axis pressure. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill thanked 
Spain in the House of Commons for 
preserving neutrality and making pos- 
sible the assembling of large allied 
convoys at Gibraltar. 

The pressure exerted on Spain dur- 
ing recent months for the removal of 
Franco has served to rally many former 
republicans to Franco’s side as internal 
indignation mounts at the blatant med- 
dling in Spain’s affairs. The anti- 
Franco forces suffer lack of leadership 
and internal dissension, and have only 
an insignificant following in Spain. 
There are two main groups of Spanish 
malcontents in exile. One group, the 
Supreme Junta, is in Paris under the 
leadership of the Red fellow traveler, 
Juan Negrin. It takes orders from Mos- 
cow and faithfully adheres to the party 
line laid down by international com- 
munism. Another group, consisting of 
the remaining members of the repub- 
lican Cortes, met in Mexico City and 
elected José Giral President of the 
“Spanish Republic.” The real leader of 
the group is Indalecio Prieto, former 
leader of the Spanish Socialists, One 
of the members of the “cabinet” is Fer- 
nando de los Rios. 

All of the principal leaders con- 
nected with the exiled groups—Neg- 
rin, Giral, Prieto, de los Rios, Caballero 
(now dead)—have been collectively 
indicted for complicity in the removal 
of the gold reserves of the Bank of 
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Spain to Russia, in a report of October, 
1945, issued by the magistrates of the 
public ministry in Madrid. The repub- 
lican leaders stand condemned as na- 
tional thieves who bartered their coun- 
try’s wealth for Soviet favor and power, 

Politically and socially Franco al- 
ready has many achievements to his 
credit. He favors the Christian, cor- 
porative organization of economic life 
whereby all occupations are organized 
so as to regulate their own affairs and 
to elect representatives to the national 
Cortes. National syndicalism, as the 
corporative idea is termed in Spain, is 
making steady progress and is replac- 
ing class conflict with cooperation in 
the relations between capital and labor. 
Industry councils favored by labor in 
America are basically the same idea. 


The first free elections took place 
in October, 1944. Since that time the. 
Cortes has approved and must approve 
all laws and hence is the supreme gov- 
erning body in Spain. Simce 1939 a 
variety of social and economic meas- 
ures have been promulgated, including 
family allowances, arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes, compulsory sale of land 
on large estates to small farmers, state 
ownership and complete electrification 
of the railways, compulsory health in- 
surance, sanitoria, maternity hospitals, 
and increased salaries for teachers. | 
Spain today is in the midst of a na- 
tional revival, social, economic, and 
spiritual. The papal social encyclicals 
are the guides of her leaders in their 
plans for the Christian Spain of the 
future. 


ae 
How Well Do You Know the Saints? 


Many saints have beer given individual titles appropriate to their par- 


ticular work in the service of God. 


We give here ten such designations, each followed by three names. Choose 
the name which you associate with the title preceding it. Seven correct answers 
is passing; eight is good; aad if you answer them all correctly, well, you must 
be a saint yourself. Answers are below, but don’t peek. 


SY OPNAYMAY HS 


a 


. Angelic Doctor: St. (a) Thomas Aquimas; (b) Cosmas; (c) Damien. 

. Beloved Disciple: St. (a) Peter; (b) Paul; (c)} John, the Apestle. 

. Evangelical Doctor: St. (a) Anthony; (b) Bernard; (c) Michael. 

. Doctor of Humility: St. (a) Jerome; (b) Bonaventure; (c) Benedict. 

Apostle ef the Nerth: St. (a) Hyacinth; (b) Gregory; (c) Patrick. 

. Maid of Orleans: St. (a) Frances; (b) Joan of Arc; (c) Elizabeth. 

. Apostle of England: St. (a) Augustine; (b) Patrick; (c} George. 

. Apostle of Germany: (a) St. Ignatius; (b) Boniface; (¢) Augustine. 

- Saint of the Impossible: St. (a) Joseph; (b) Rita; (c) Cecilia. 3 

. Little Flower: St. (a) Teresa of Avilla; (b) Rose of Lima; (c) Thérése of Lisieux. 


Answers 
1-a, 2-c, 3-a, 4-c, S-a, 6-b, 7-a; 8-b, 9-b, 10-c, 














e ~ Sister M. Elaine, C.D.P. 


Pyne IN THE heart of Texas is a 
ae slim, smiling, blue-eyed nun 
who avoids publicity as assiduously as 
an actress seeks it. Yet because of a 
burning talent that cannot be denied, 
leading secular magazines such as 
Time devote columns to her achieve- 
ments, and music authorities in the 
Church argue heatedly as to whether 
or not she ought to do some of the 
things she does. 

But Sister M. Elaine of the Sisters 
of Divine Providence, stationed at Our 
Lady of the Lake college in San An- 
tonio, quietly, and with proper ecclesi- 
astical approbation, continues to com- 
pose music that is making history. Her 
works now total more than 500, and 
range from simple melodies to concert 
overtures and Masses. Despite a heavy 
teaching schedule at Our Lady of the 
Lake, the youthful nun manages each 
day to jot down notes that make up 
lovely melodies, Right now, she ad- 
mits, an Easter cantata “is running 
around” in her head. 

Although the modern, pulsing mu- 


Catholic taste 


NEW VOICE IN 


Church Music 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


By RUTH VINCENT NOWACK 


sical suites which she is creating from 
ancient Matachine Indian dances un- 
doubtedly will not bring about the 
furor caused two years ago by her 
Mass in honor of Blessed Martin de 
Porres, which was based on Negro 
spirituals, nationally known musicians 
who have heard the suites played are 
extremely enthusiastic about general 
public reaction to them. No dances are 
more exciting, more fiery than those 
of the Indian, and Sister Elaine’s in- 
terpretations are equally stirring. The 
musician-nun has composed them es- 
pecially for celebrations of the feast of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, when the 
various tribes of Indians throughout 
Mexico and our own Southwest dance 
for hours day and night, in honor of 
their patroness. 

Even though almost two years have 
passed since Sister Elaine was catapult- 
ed into the limelight because of her 
Mass in honor of Blessed Martin, she 
still combines a smile with a shudder 
as she recalls some of the violent reper- 
cussions. In rigid observance of canon 
law, Sister Elaine built her Mass into 
a musical unit, employing at each stage 
a predominant theme from a well- 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 10, Ohio. November, 1946. 
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known spiritual. Despite. this, one cri- 
tic wrote to her, “Personally, I don’t 
think it a wise move to use the spir- 
ituals as the basis for a Mass, because 
they are not associated with a Catholic 
liturgy or even with a Catholic church. 
They are too much connected with the 
revival of non-Catholic services. We 
civilized ones have spoiled the spiritu- 
als by trying to put on expression and 
nuances that make them look like 5th 
Ave., rather than Oldfish Alley. With- 
out their natural crudity, they lose half 
their charm.” 

One telegram she received was more 
severe. “I have just heard about your 
great Mass on Negro folk tunes. Re- 
gret that you missed Mr. Five by Five 
and Mairzy Doats. Please accept my 
deepest sympathy. Will pray that the 
Lord may send you His grace and a 
copy of canon law.” 

Caustic criticisms were very much 
in the minority, however. Thousands 
of messages from Catholics and non- 
Catholics, from Religious. and laity, 
plainly indicated their appreciation of 
the fact that, to be in accord with sa- 
cred dogma, she had been most pains- 
taking and cautious in selecting the 15 
spirituals used in the Mass. 

Sister Elaine is also planning to 
work the spirituals into a form of plain 
chant. In answer to the criticism that 
“spirituals should not be taken out of 
their element,” Sister Elaine contends 
that “there must be a fusion and deep 
understanding of all music, including 
modern and classical. One is as im- 
portant as another. Just as with music 
of past centuries, some of our contem- 


porary works will endure and some 
will not.” 

As a classicist, Sister Elaine is in the 
camp of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, and 
Mozart. As a real, modernist, she be- 
lieves Gershwin did more for the jazz 
element than any other composer. 

Sister Elaine comes by her musical 
ability naturally, for her 79-year-old 
father, John Gentemann, is entering 
his 67th year as organist at St. Mary’s 
church in Fredericksburg, Texas, just 
a few road bends distant from San An- 
tonio, birthplace of Sister Elaine. “Any 
gift for composition and improvisa- 
tion,” declares John Gentemann’s 
daughter, “I inherit from him.” Pos- 
sessing a remarkable musical memory, 
she is able to write down or play a 
complicated piece of music a week 
after hearing it once, 

As a school child in Fredericksburg, 
Sister Elaine made up little songs. 
When a teacher composed words but 
couldn’t write accompanying music, 
the little girl would come to her rescue, 
Although she was playing the piano 
remarkably well at 5, Sister Elaine took 
no formal lessons until she was 11, and 
then only because she wanted to play 
on programs. She also studied violin 
but, although she is capable of in- 
structing in that instrument, will not 
consider it professionally. She is inter- 
ested in the cello, but prefers the pipe 
organ above all instruments. 

After completing her third year of 
high school in Fredericksburg, Sister 
Elaine enrolled for her senior year at 
Our Lady of the Lake and entered the 


convent two years after graduation. 
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Recognizing her superior talent, her 
superiors encouraged Sister Elaine to 
specialize in music, and in 1933 she 
received her bachelor’s degree in music 
at Our Lady of the Lake. In 1942, she 
was awarded her master’s degree in 
composition at the American Conserv- 
atory of Music in Chicago, Eminent 
teachers under whom she has studied 
include Rudolph Reuter, Edward Col- 
lins, Leo Sowerby, Alexander Raab, 
and Sister M. Amabilis, director of 
music at Our Lady of the Lake. Sister 
Elaine teaches piano, college theoreti- 
cal courses in music, and organ, 

Three of the musician’s sisters be- 
longed to the same Order, one, Sister 
Lucille Marie, having died in 1944 
after 18 years at Providence academy, 
Alexandria, La. The other two are Sis- 
ter M. Immaculata, at Our Lady of 
the Lake, whose major field is social- 
service work, and Sister M. Anysia of 
St. Mary’s school in San Antonio, 
working for her Master’s degree in 
sociology. 

Sister Elaine has won many prizes 
in contests, and her first published 
composition, The Elves in the Flower 
Bed, a trio for women’s voices, was the 


only work rated superior at the state 
musical festival at Baton Rouge, La., 
in 1942. She is greatly interested in 
trios, and has been delving into Span- 
ish folklore for many of them. 

She has also whipped up several 
compositions for string quartet, six 
Masses, and many motets for both 
mixed and women’s voices. Her num- 
bers vary from Lament for a Broken 
Doll and Cricket and Frog, designed 
for 2nd-grade students, to a complete 
operetta, The Rose Window, based on 
the famous legend of the rose window 
of the old Franciscan mission of San 
José in San Antonio. 

A musical program at Our Lady of 
the Lake often is composed entirely of 
her outstanding works. 

Of all of them the Mass in honor of 
Blessed Martin has so far exerted the 
greatest influence. It was sung for the 
first time by a mixed choir of 42 voices 
at Christmas midnight Mass in 1944 
in St. Monica’s Negro church of Tulsa, 
Okla. Since then it has been used in 
hundreds of churches, particularly Ne- 
gro, in this country and abroad, and 
is proving a great aid to conversions 
among the Negroes, 


ale 
Soft Music 


The Latin phrase organa pulsare means to play the organ, literally, to pound 
the organ. It dates from medieval times when the keys were five or six inches 
wide, 18 to 36 inches long, and about an inch and a half thick. They were played 
with clenched fists and often the keys dropped as much as a foot. When the 
organist had finished his task, he had also had his exercise for the day. 


Clergy Review, Nov. °46. 
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Should be Omnibus 





ENIAL of free bus transportation to 
pupils attending private schools is 
based on two contentions, First, it is 
said, public money used for such a pur- 
pose would endanger the traditional 
American theory and practice of sepa- 
ration of Church and state. Secondly, 
it is asserted that it is against the con- 
stitutions of many states, which forbid 
the giving of aid, directly or indirect- 
ly, to any religious sect or denomina- 
tion. The most widely publicized argu- 
ment against the recently rejected 
amendment to the Wisconsin consti- 
tution was that its passage would bring 
about some kind of fusion between 
Church and state. 

But American history can show the 
weakness of this argument. The pio- 
neer American schools were predomi- 
nantly religious; most of them were 
church controlled; a few, privately con- 
trolled. All received aid from public 
funds, The public school, as nonsec- 
tarian or nondenominational, had its 
beginnings in the period between 1820 
and the Civil War. Side by side with 
the public schools, but greater in num- 
ber, were the religious schools. It was 
only in that late period of American 
history that an issue was made of the 
giving of aid to private schools. The 
religious motive which had been the 


School Bus 
PROBLEM 


By F. J. O'NEILL 
Condensed from the Liguorian® 


founding force of many of the church 
schools had begun to weaken. Many of 
the Protestant schools themselves had 
turned into nonsectarian schools. New 
schools sprang up, most of them, par- 
ticularly in the East, Middle West, and 
Northwest, completely under public 
control. Even in those new schools the 
religious influence was not completely 
withdrawn, but was greatly weakened. 

After the Civil War, the public 
school came into still greater favor, al- 
though federal aid to private and 
church schools was continued. But a 
strong sentiment in favor of public 
schools was whipped up, and, corre- 
spondingly, the giving of aid to private 
and church schools was attacked bel- 
ligerently. 

President Grant, in his address to 
the Army of the Tennessee at Des 
Moines, said, “Encourage free schools 
and resolve that not one dollar of 
money appropriated to their support, 
no matter how raised, shall be appro- 
priated to the support of any sectarian 
school. Resolve that either the state or 
the nation or both combined shall sup- 
port institutions of learning sufficient 
to afford to every child growing up in 
the land the opportunity of a good 
common education unmixed with sec- 
tarian, pagan, or atheistical tenets. 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. November, 1946, 
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Leave the matter of religion to the 
family circle, the church, and the pri- 
vate school supported entirely by pri- 
vate contributions, Keep the church 
and the state forever separate.” 

Thus President Grant passed on the 
catchword that public aid to a private 
school is an interference with the 
American principle of separation of 
Church and state. In his 7th annual 
message to Congress in 1875, he pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion excluding the grant “of any school 
funds or school taxes or any part there- 
of either by legislative, municipal, or 
other authority for the benefit or in 
aid, directly or indirectly, of any reli- 
gious sect or denomination.” The ques- 
tion became a bitter party issue in the 
presidential campaign of 1876, with 
the Republican party supporting the 
amendment. When introduced, the bill 
was defeated, passing the House, but 
failing to pass the Senate. 

Though the measure was never 
adopted by the federal legislature, 46 
states ultimately wrote into their con- 
stitutions identical or very similar 
enactments, It is about such provisions 
that disputes have arisen concerning 
free lunches, released time for religious 
instruction, free textbooks, and free 
bus transportation for pupils of private 
and religious schools. 

Public schools were established be- 
cause minority groups were forced by 
local situations either to attend schools 
which fostered a religion in which they 
did not believe, or to get no schooling 
at all. Their purpose was not to abol- 
ish religious schools, but merely to af- 
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ford an opportunity of education to _ 
those who did not wish to attend the 
religious schools, It is not easy, there- 
fore, to understand now how the pub- 
lic school could have-come to stand as 
the unassailable symbol of the separa- 
tion of Church and state, and the only 
school deserving of being supported by 
the taxes of all the people. The logical 
principle would seem to be that since 
the state has need of schools supported 
by taxation, and since everybody is free 
to choose his school, public or private, 
as long as it comes up to required schol- 
astic standards, each citizen should be 
allowed to support by taxation the 
school of his preference. He should not 
be forced to support by taxation the 
type of school approved only by one 
group of citizens, whether minority or 
majority. 

- Aid is given to all private or sec- 
tarian schools in Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Ontario, and many 
other countries and districts. It would 
be foolish to say that those countries 
are committed to union with the Cath- 
olic Church because of this aid, or that 
such union is likely, Furthermore, in 
the U.S. one can point to many ex- 
amples of public funds being given 
in the aid of religion, without the least 
threat to the established separation of 
Church and state. Take, for example, 
the provision for salaries of army and 
navy chaplains and for religious serv- 
ices at West Point and Annapolis; the 
statutes for compulsory Bible reading 
in many states; the grants to church 
schools and colleges for Indian and 
Negro education. In 1937 more than 
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340 arrangements prevailed through- 
out the country whereby aid in one 
form or another was given to Catholic 
and other private schools. 

A decision of the Mississippi court 
in 1941 admirably showed how the 
“separation” argument was not to the 
point. It said, “The political separation 
of Church and state required by the 
Constitution does not indicate any in- 
compatibility between their respective 
manifestations, religion and _ politics; 
but the state has the duty to respect the 
independent sovereignty of the church 
as such, and to exercise vigilance to 
discharge its obligation to those who, 
although subject to its control, are also 
objects of its bounty and care, and who, 
regardless of any other affiliation, are 
primarily wards of the state; and this 
constitutional barrier which protects 
each against invasion by the other must 
not be so high that the state in dis- 
charging its obligation as parens pa- 
triae (guardian of the country) cannot 
surmount distinctions which, viewing 
the citizen as a component unit of the 
state, become irrelevant.” 

The other argument proposed by op- 
ponents of free bus transportation is 
the fact that 46 states have constitu- 
tional provisions forbidding aid or 
maintenance, direct er indirect, to any 
institution under control or direction 
of a religious denomination. They 
quote in their favor either the consti- 
tutions themselves or court decisions. 
The court decisions they cite state that 
bus transportation is an aid, at least in- 
direct, to the school and thus such 
transportation is unconstitutional if 
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the school so aided is a nonpublic one. 
Frequently quoted are the decisions of 
the supreme courts of Washington and 
Oklahoma. They point, too, to the fact 
that free bus transportation has been 
refused to nonpublic-school children in 
Kentucky, Delaware, New York, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 

At first glance this array of court 
decisions seems very powerful. It 
would be, too, were it not countered 
with an even more imposing array of 
states, 22, all allowing such transporta- 
tion to pupils of private schools even 
though their constitutions deny any 
aid, whether direct or indirect, to pri- 
vate schools. They are California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, Washington, and 
Wyoming (and Hawaii). 

Opponents of free bus transportation 
to private schools seem to forget sev- 
eral other points. The Kentucky deci- 
sion they quote was reversed by a high- 
er court. The Washington and New 
York courts’ verdicts were nullified by 
the will of the people, who took action 
and amended their constitutions so 
that free bus transportation would be 
given to all pupils, no matter what 
school they attended. Secondly, the 
decisions they quote which have not 
been reversed by higher courts or nul- 
lified by the people were handed down 
some time ago. In the light of recent 
court decisions and the best recent 
thinking on the question they seem 
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illogical and even un-American. The 
later decisions stress the fact that the 
bus aids the child and not the school; 
that it does not mean spending public 
money for a private institution; but 
that it does mean the providing of a 
necessary service for the citizens. 

The minority opinion in the Wash- 
ington interpretation of the state con- 
stitution criticized the majority opinion 
for treating current legal authority 
lightly. In commenting on the word 
support (which the Washington con- 
stitution used rather than aid), Justice 
Mallery declared that the majority 
opinion confused the idea of benefit 
with the word support. The fire de- 
partment, he said, protects the paro- 
chial school (and is thus a beneiit to 
it) but does not support it. The rule 
of law which was handed down in the 
majority opinion is erroneous, he said, 
when it states that if the parochial 
school benefits at all, it is immaterial 
if the pupil benefits. It should rather 
be, he insisted, that if the pupil bene- 
fits, any incidental. benefit to the school 
is beside the question, unless that bene- 
fit be real support. 

In 1930 the U.S. Supreme -Court 
sustained the Louisiana court’s opinion 
in a very similar issue, that free text- 
books are gifts to the pupil and not 
to the school. The Oregon legislature 
in 1939 stated clearly that free bus 
transportation had for its object the 
child and not the school. The Ken- 
tucky Court of Errors and Appeals, in 
reversing a ruling of a lower court, 
stated what may well become the clas- 
sic interpretation in this whole matter, 
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and one which makes it totally un- 
necessary for states to change their 
constitutions to grant benefits of bus 
transportation to the children attend- 
ing private schools. “In this advanced 
and enlightened age,” the ruling stated, 
“with all the progress that has been 
made in the field of humane and social 
legislation and with the hazards and 
dangers of the highway increased a 
thousandfold over what they formerly 
were, and with our compulsory school 
laws applying to all children and being 
rigidly enforced as they are, it cannot 
be said with any reason or consistency 
that tax legislation to provide our 
school children with safe transporta- 
tion is not tax legislation for a public 
purpose. Neither can it be said that 
such legislation or such taxation is in 
aid of a church, or of a private, sec- 
tarian, or parochial school, nor that it 
is other than what it is designed or 
purports to be, as we have stated here- 
in above, legislation for the health and 
safety of our children, the future citi- 
zens of our state. The fact that in a 
strained and technical sense the school 
might derive an indirect benefit from 
the enactment is not sufficient to defeat 
the declared purpose and the practical 
and wholesome effect of the law.” 

In 1936 Dr. George Johnson said 
that there would be just as much logic 
in forbidding a Catholic child the use 
of tax-supported streets and sidewalks 
on his way to school as in depriving 
him of tax-supported bus transporta- 
tion. One may add that the state, with 
equal.logic, should deny tax-supported 
health aid to pupils of private schools 
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because it indirectly helps the school; 
so, too, traffic policemen should refuse 
to guide children going to private 
schools only on their way to school, 
but at no other time. On the same 
ground the use of publicly owned auto- 
mobiles should be refused the Presi- 
dent, governor, and other officials on 
their way to and from church. 

The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals, reversing a lower court’s deci- 
sion (1943), reflected this trend of 
legal opinion when it said that the 
transportation of children attending 
nonpublic schools is “a public matter 
and moneys expended therefore do not 
constitute the expenditure of public 
moneys for a private purpose.” 

An even stronger point has been 
made by some recent legal decisions 
which have stressed the compulsory 


nature of our school-attendance laws 
and shown that school-bus transporta- 
tion laws are only an attempt of the 
state to give all its future citizens an 
equal opportunity to obey the law. In 
brief, the argument is as follows. By 
the law of the land all children must 
go to school up to a certain age. Yet 
by a Supreme Court decision, equal to 
the law of the land, the child is free 
to attend either a public or a private 
school. Therefore, the granting of free 
bus transportation to children going 
to the public school and its denial to 
children going to the private school is 
a penalizing restriction on a constitu- 
tional right. In fact, the denial of such 
transportation would be denial of 
equal protection under the law which 
is guaranteed by the 14th Amendment 
of the U. S. Constitution. 
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Mwe TRAGEDY of Mary Condensed from (1568) her flight to England, 
Queen of Scots has every- the Irish Ecclesi- where she remained in prison 
Record* 


ing in it that most appeals to #stical 
the human heart: romance, sorrow, 
villainy, drama, religion, “beauty in 
distress.” But hardly less tragic was the 
concurrent conflict caused by that event 
in the breast of a less attractive and 
romantic individual, son of the royal 
victim, For James VI of Scotland 
found himself placed thereby in a most 
unenviable position, and it is not too 
much to say that few persons have 
found themselves in such a heart-rend- 
ing dilemma as that in which he found 
himself entangled between 1584 and 
1587. Here we have an elemental 
struggle in the soul of a king, with two 
of the most powerful of human influ- 
ences in mortal conflict. On the one 
hand stood ambition, cruel and ruth- 
less, holding out a dazzling prize to 
its fascinated victim; while on the other 
hand were filial love, decency, and self- 
respect. 2 

James never personally knew his 
mother; for whereas he was born on 
June 19, 1566, Mary never saw him 
after the following year. The year 1567 
saw the murder of his father, Darnley, 
in February, Mary’s marriage with 
Bothwell in May, and her surrender 
after the Battle of Carberry Hill in 
June, followed by her imprisonment 
at Lochleven and, in the next year 


*41 W. 42 Nassau St., Dublin, Ireland. October, 1946, 
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until her death 19 years later. 
There is thus a certain amount of ex- 
cuse for the attitude subsequently 
taken up by James, since if he inevita- 
bly had filial feelings towards his é 
mother, he never had an opportunity 
of developing that personal love for 
her which only actual contact with her 
could have brought about. And indeed, 
until he was squarely faced with the 
dilemma which was so sorely to. test 
him, he did show a tolerable amount 
of affection and respect. Thus in 1582, 
when he was 16, one of his letters to Se 
his imprisoned mother contains the 
phrase, “Always I would show that I 
recognize my duty towards you as 
much as any son in the world towards 1m 
his mother,” and even as late as July 
23, 1584, he wrote, “I promise to Your = 
Majesty that you shall find in me all 
the satisfaction that a good mother can 
hope from a most humble and obedient 
son, for such I shall continue during 
the whole course of my life.” Yet in 
that same year he was negotiating be- — 
hind her back for a league with Eng- © 
land, because he wished Elizabeth to © 
recognize him as her heir to the throne, | 
and two years after that, when Mary's © 
life was in great danger, he declared © 
in the hearing of the French ambassa- © 
dor that she “might well drink the © 
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‘ale and beer which she herself had 
® brewed.” 

| James had been brought up rabidly 
f Protestant and with a fierce hatred of 

‘Catholicism, and as he came of age 
this fact must have made him steadily 
‘less sympathetic towards Mary, for 
| there is no doubt that he genuinely 
' believed his to be the true religion and 
that he detested her “errors.” But prin- 
cipally the estrangement was due to 
| the fact that James had excellent pros- 
pects of becoming king of England, 
always provided that he did nothing to 
displease Elizabeth or antagonize the 
people. 

1585 saw the conclusion of the pro- 
jected league; Scotland became an ally 
of England, and James, on advice of 
| Gray, his agent in London and later 
his confidential adviser, broke off all 
| communications with his mother, his 
_ last letter being a cold refusal of her 
| appeal for active help. Gray, it may be 
| remarked, had already betrayed Mary’s 
secrets to James, and he now betrayed 
| them to Elizabeth, It is clear, then, that 
_ already James had decided that Mary’s 
interests had to take second place to 
his own ambitions, though it is only 
fair to say that at this time he did not 
think her life seriously in danger. But 
in this attitude he was confirmed in 
the following year on the discovery of 
the Babington plot against Elizabeth, 
for this made him fear that if Mary 
were attainted for her alleged part in 
the plot, that attainder might also de- 

bar her heirs from the English throne. 
He went, indeed, as far as to instruct 
_ his ambassador to tell Elizabeth “how 
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glad he is that this matter [the plot] 
has come to light, and that while he 
could not consent to his mother’s 
death, he is content that she be closely 
imprisoned and all her servants hang- 
ed”; while two months later Gray re- 
ported that James “would gladly wish 
that all foreign princes should know 
how badly she [Mary] has behaved 
towards the English Queen.” It is 
hardly surprising that many hard 
things have been written of James, 
Belloc, after enumerating various rea- 
sons why James had a better claim than 
others to the English throne,concludes, 
“sixthly, because he had received a defi- 
nite promise (of the throne) as the 


- price of selling his mother’s blood. We 


now know that he had written to say 
that he would be a fool indeed if he 
allowed his mother’s life to stand in 
the way of his succession.” And his 
countryman, Kinloch, declares round- 
ly, “Many excuses have been made for 
the apathy of James, but the son who 
bore the slaughter of his mother so 
coolly must have lost indeed every 
germ of filial love, every spark of chiv- 
alry.” 

As 1586 progressed, it became clear 
to James that there really was immi- 
nent danger to Mary. He had tried to 
persuade himself it would not come to 
that, and he would not be faced with 
the supreme test; now he could no 
longer delude himself. Yet he still tried 
to have a foot in each camp by saying 
he did not mind what Elizabeth did 
with her so long as her actual life be 
spared. The blow fell Oct. 29, when 
Mary was condemned, and James was 
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at last squarely faced with his problem. 
It was made the more acute for him 
both by the wave of fierce indignation 
which swept over Scotland, and by the 
fact that circumstances gave him the 
power for once to exert real pressure 
on Elizabeth. Even Mary’s former ene- 
mies in Scotland urged James to make 
an attempt to save her; many of the 
Scottish lords even offered to raise 
their forces and invade England, while 
Bothwell (the younger), on being ask- 
ed for his advice by the king, bluntly 
declared, “If Your Majesty suffers the 
process [the execution] to proceed, I 
think, my liege, you should be hanged 
yourself the day after.” Moreover, 
Elizabeth was then in great danger 
from her foreign enemies. Not only 
was all Europe shocked by the threat 
to Mary’s life, but the Spaniards were 
preparing for invasion of England; 
and the knowledge that they might 
receive Scottish help, including use of 
Scottish harbors, alarmed the queen. 
At the same time, Ireland was in re- 
volt; the French king, Henry III, was 
urging James to action; and both Eng- 
lish and Scottish Catholics needed but 
a word to revolt. James did indeed 
allow forays across the border, but he 
could not bring himself to allow any- 
thing really drastic. It is probable that 
his mind changed from day to day, as 
ambition fought filial duty, but he was 
not heroic. 

Elizabeth also hesitated. She could 
not make up her mind whether James 
really would break with England, or 
whether his remonstrances were only 


_bluff. Self-interest urged her to kill her 
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dangerous rival; Parliament strongly 
urged her to the same course; and even 
the despicable Gray, nominally James's 
ambassador with instructions to plead 
for Mary’s life, secretly urged her to 
kill the unhappy captive, reminding 
her that “the dead do not bite.” 

On Nov. 21 Mary was told to pre. 
pare for death, though the warrant was 
not yet signed. Thereupon James did 
summon up the courage to write a 
strong letter to Elizabeth, in which he 
threatened to break off the alliance, a 
letter which infuriated the English 
queen; but he was soon terrified by 
what he had done, and a fortnight later 
followed it with an apologetic epistle. 
No wonder the Scots nobles were in- 
dignant. The letter showed Elizabeth 
clearly that she had nothing to fear 
from James. 

In all this matter, Elizabeth appears 
at her worst. She realized to the full 
how dastardly was the act she contem- 
plated, she knew the contempt it 
would arouse throughout a shocked 
Europe, she knew the depths of treach- 
ery practiced upon the hapless captive; 
yet even so she still desired Mary’ 
death. But much worse was the fact 
that she did her utmost to bring it 
about that while Mary’s death was to 
be ensured the odium of it was to lk 
diverted from herself, who in reality 
was solely responsible for it. She wat 
dered about, muttering to herself, 
“Either strike or be stricken.” When 
at length, on Feb. 1, 1587, she nerved 
herself to sign the death warrant 
(which she had sworn nothing would 
induce her to do), she had the effrom- 
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tery to declare to her secretary, “Even 
now it might be so done that the blame 
might be removed from myself.” In 
point of fact, as is well kown, she 
actually ordered Paulet and Drury 
(Mary’s jailers) to be sounded as to 
whether they would themselves mur- 
der Mary to do Elizabeth a service, a 
crime they flatly refused to commit, 
much to her annoyance. In the end 
the Privy Council had to take the re- 
sponsibility of sending the warrant 
without telling the queen, whereupon 
she threw her hapless secretary into 
prison, making him the scapegoat for 
her own crime. This is not a happy 
picture of “Good Queen Bess,” nor 
one upon which it is pleasant to linger. 

In due course Mary was told that 
her time had come. The news was not 
“broken” to her, but brutally thrown 
at her by the Earl of Kent, who deliv- 
ered a long harangue in the course of 
which he did his utmost to wound her 
feelings by grossly insulting her reli- 
gion. But in doing so he defeated his 
own purpose, for his remarks made 
it abundantly clear that her chief of- 
fense was her staunch Catholicism, 
and this fact brought her immense 
consolation. 

“Did you remark, Bourgoin,” she 
said to her physician, “what the Earl 
of Kent said in his talk with me, that 
my life would have been the death, 
as my death would be the life, of their 
religion? Oh, how glad am I at that 
speech! Here comes the truth at last, 
and I pray you remark it. They told 
me I was to die because I had plorted 
against the queen; but then arrives this 
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Kent, whom they sent hither to con- 
vert me [to Protestantism], and what 
says he? I am to die for my religion.” 
After declaring that she was ready to 
shed her blood drop by drop for the 
Church, she added, “I have scarce ven- 
tured to hope for such a blessed end 
as this.” 

Certainly, whatever may be thought 
of some of Mary’s actions, she does at 
any rate emerge from this drama with 
infinitely more credit than either of the 
other two leading characters. We have 
seen the selfishness and almost inhu- 
man indifference displayed throughout 
by James, and even when a final appeal 
for Mary’s life was being made by two 
of his ambassadors, a third was secretly 
telling Elizabeth that James was in 
reality indifferent, while in his own 
final letter he deliberately refrained 
from making any threat, But if James’s 
conduct was deplorable, that of Eliza- 
beth was much worse, indeed utterly 
contemptible. After the execution she 
even went the length of calling God 
to witness that her resolution all along 
had been to save Mary’s life. Yet she 
had several times roundly refused in 
violent terms to spare her and had 
signed the death warrant, and, as if 
this were not bad enough, she had 
made her behavior worse by trying to 
pass the responsibility to subordinates 
and had even heavily punished some 
of them for carrying out her com- 
mands, Seldom has history presented 
a more ignoble spectacle. 

The execution of the Queen of Scots 
on the February morning in 1587 pro- 
duced a wave of fury in Scotland that 
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for a time united all parties, while both 
French and Spanish courts seethed 
with indignation. Yet even then James, 
after one outburst of rage in the pres- 
ence of his attendants, contented him- 
self with writing what was little more 
than a formal letter of protest to Eliza- 
beth. Indeed it might well be said that 
it would have been illogical for him 
to have done more at that juncture, in 
the light of his previous attitude, for 
it would have been folly, now that the 
deed was done, for him to risk losing 
his reward for having betrayed his 
mother. As it was, he had to chafe 


with ill-concealed impatience for an- 
other 16 years before he received that 
reward at last on the death of the 
English queen. When he did at length 
ascend the throne of England as James 
I, he had at least the grace to cause the 
mortal remains of his mother to be 
transferred to Westminster Abbey, 
now that she could no longer endan- 
ger his prospects; and there he raised 
an elaborate monument which, as has 
been acidly said, “is made to testify to 
a filial regard which was too dilatory 
to be of any avail to the mother whose 
memory it professes to honor,” 
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Bread Upon the Waters 


8 gs day before the crew left the 
training base, a sailor presented 
his chaplain with $20, a part of his 
poker winnings. 

“Take this and use it, padre,” said 
the sailor, “I’ve got plenty right now.” 
Then, as an afterthought, “Some day 
I may be low and if I see you I'll bor- 
row it back.” 

“Tf I have it then.” 

Eight months later our transport 
was in a Pacific battle area. We stood 
by to receive a destroyer’s load of sur- 
vivors rescued from a sinking flattop. 

Climbing up the net came the same 
poker-playing sailor, clad in his sole 
possession, a pair of shorts, Our chap- 
lain greeted'him as he came over the 
side. Next day, after the survivors had 
been cleaned, inside and out, of the oil 
they had absorbed, and outfitted with 
new dungarees, the padre, realizing 
they were all broke, returned the $20. 

“Til invest it for you, padre,” prom- 


ised the sailor. “I’ll give you half of 
the proceeds.” The padre laughed. 

Six days passed, six days of strenu- 
ous sailing, six nights of industrious 
poker by the ship’s company. 

The night before entering Pearl 
Harbor the sailor gave the chaplain his 
share of the profits, $350. The chap- 
lain sent it on to his brother at home 
to invest. 

Two years later, out of the service, 
he met his sailor friend, now:also dis- 
charged. The sailor was out of a job. 
His wife had just been hit by a jalopy 
owned by a penniless driver. His two 
children were down with scarlet fever. 

Time to call in the investment, 
thought the padre. His brother cashed 
in the deal. The chaplain turned over 
the proceeds to the needy father. 

The original $20 paid off at $1600! 

Out of the total, by common consent, 
the padre kept $20. 

“For the next guy,” they agreed. 


Francis Atwater. 
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TEARS 


By FRANK CETIN 
Not always idle 


i you much ashamed to cry? Most 
men who have reason to cry will 
try to suppress their tears, because it 
is a common belief that tears should 
be shed only by women and children, 
Crying is a form of relief not popular- 
ly allowed to men, who must use an- 
other outlet for emotion, such as anger 
or silence, I heartily disagree with the 
popular opinion, because men have 
emotions that warrant tears. 

When Dachau concentration camp 
was liberated, a wired enclesure was 
found at the far end of the camp. Here, 
amid death, disease, and unthinkable 
filth, lived the human wreckage that 
had nothing to look forward to but 
torture, starvation, and eventual death. 
When the last shot was fired and the 
last SS guard disposed of, the liberators 
rushed to the enclosure and informed 
the inmates that they were free to 
leave. The news was greeted with stun- 
ned silence, After years of imprison- 
ment, freedom was suddenly tossed 
into their laps. 

“Could it be true?” 

“Was it a joke or a trick?” 

Numerous other questions passed 
through their minds; then, as they real- 
ized what had happened, the tears 
came. Men and women alike cried 
openly, without shame. Tears streamed 
from sunken, hollow eyes, and coursed 
over prominent cheek bones, onto un- 
shaven chins, Others let only one or 
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two huge tears fall, but everyone inside 
the fence cried, and a few on the out- 
side. Man thinks freedom is worth 
crying for. 

One episode I'll never forget hap- 
pened in a little grass-covered hollow 
somewhere in Germany. The drive for 
Munich was on, and we had been mov- 
ing steadily for three days, hardly find- 
ing time to sleep. On this particular 
day, we had been traveling in convoy 
since dawn, and when a noon halt was 
called there were no objections. The 
men were stiff, tired, and sore,-and 
welcomed a chance to stretch and get 
a bite to eat, even if it was only C-ra- 
tions. As we huddled around the small 
fires, a jeep came sliding up the road, 
and on the front of it was a sign fa- 
miliar to everyone. It said simply, “The 
Padre.” The jeep came to a sliding halt 
in the hollow, and the chaplain jumped 
out, waved a greeting, then went to 
work, He draped altar cloths over the 
hood of the jeep, arranged his missal 
and chalice, then slipped into his vest- 
ments, With a voice like the roll of 
thunder, he announced that Mass 
would be offered in a few minutes, and 
that anyone desiring to go to confes- 
sion was welcome. 

No one knows how the word got 


around, but a few seconds later, GI Joe 
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started drifting in. He came from the 
foxhole, from the gun position, and 
from the trucks parked along the road, 
and he was spattered with mud from 
head to toe. He laid his rifle aside, 
placed his helmet on the ground, and 
knelt on the grass to pray. For the next 
half hour he forgot that there was a 
war. 

Three Polish slave laborers, carry- 
ing huge packs, came by, and without 
a word to anyone knelt at the edge 
of the hollow and bowed their heads 
in prayer. They were dirty, tattered, 
and unshaven, but they knew they 
were welcome. German civilians came 
by and eyed us in surprise and envy, 
and as they passed they bared their 
heads and made the sign of the cross. 
I looked back at the Poles, and a lump 
came into my throat. Tears were 
streaming down their cheeks. It was 
their first Mass in four years. Man 
thinks religion is worth crying for. 

When the jump-off came in March, 
in the drive that carried us to the 
Rhine, the first two days were tougher 
than had been anticipated. The first 
town captured in the drive was prac- 
tically demolished; the only building 
still standing was the village church. 
Half of the spire was gone; the sides 
were torn and scarred; and all of the 
windows were shattered. There were 
three stone steps leading to the en- 
trance, and standing at the bottom was 
a captain, a giant of a man. He held 
his steel helmet under his arm, and his 
hand was resting on the butt of his .45 
as he gazed at three bodies sprawled 


on the steps. They were three of his 
men who wouldn’t have to worry any 
more; the tops of their heads were 
blown off. As I came up, the captain 
reached into his hip pocket, pulled out 
an OD handkerchief, and wiped the 
tears from his eyes. Then he replaced 
the handkerchief, put on his helmet, 
turned, and walked away. Man thinks 
that comradeship is well worth crying 
for. 

I left Europe for home about Jan- 
uary 1, and by the second day out, J 
was so sick that I wasn’t sure whether 
I wished to live or not. I crawled into 
a corner like a whipped pup and lay 
there, moving only once a day, for a 
meal that I wasn’t sure I could keep 
down. When we reached New York 
harbor, I was terribly sick and the 
weather was below zero, but I stag- 
gered to the deck. I wasn’t alone; the 
railings were so crowded that it was 
almost impossible to turn around. The 
wind was cold and raw and penetrat- 
ing, yet we all stayed on deck. When 
the Statue of Liberty finally burst into 
view through the early morning fog, a 
ripple of movement and conversation 
ran up and down the deck, and more 
than one man wept like a child. Here 
was the land which each of us at one 
time or another had thought he would 
never see again. Man thinks home is 
worth crying for. 

Personal freedom, freedom to wor- 
ship, comradeship, and home. They 
are all worth fighting for, and, when 
gained, are worth crying for. 

Why be ashamed to cry? 
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Young lady of 77 


Library in the Market Place 


By BOB SENSER 
Condensed from Today* 


CENEs OF heated discussion are 

common before the window of 
the St. Benet library on E. 
Congress St. in Chicago. 
Unlike many libraries, it 
is not stuck away among 
beautiful elm trees where 
the only sound is the twit- 
tering of robins. This li- 
brary, thriving near gray 
skyscrapers and noisy “L” 
trains, looks like any other 
ground-floor business establishment on 
the fringe of Chicago’s loop. It attracts 
persons to whom a conventional li- 
brary seems forbidding. 

Window displays are sure-fire ways 
to arouse controversy, and cause people 
to think. One display featured a 10c 
Public Affairs pamphlet, The Races of 
Mankind, in which two Columbia uni- 
versity anthropologists offer scientific 
proof for racial equality. The library 
sold some 8,000 copies. If a micro- 
phone were concealed outside the win- 
dow, it would pick up some prize ar- 
guments on white supremacy, world 
peace, labor, and divorce. It would also 
catch the reactions of persons who re- 
ceive their first inkling of the Church’s 
view on matters that really count. 

The St. Benet library serves as intel- 
lectual powerhouse not only for indi- 
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vidual Catholics (and some non-Cath- 
olics) but also for Catholic movements. 
It is now a part of the 
educational department of 
Chicago’s Catholic Youth 
Organization under Bish- 
op Bernard Sheil. Its 6,000 
books, plus choice pam- 
phlets and magazines, 
provide the source mate- 
rial for the Sheil School of 
Social Studies, in which 
experts teach free evening classes on 
government, labor, economics, mar- 
riage, and similar subjects. 

The founder of the library, Miss 
Sara B. O’Neill, 77 years young, is a 
fervent preacher of the ideals of St. 
Benedict, especially his emphasis on 
the family as the basic unit of society. 
In a sense, the more ardent devotees of 
the library have become a big happy 
family with Miss O’Neill at its head. 

Every Saturday afternoon members 
of the “family” gather to nourish their 
bodies and souls. For their bodies they 
sip tea and munch cookies. For their 
souls they partake in a much neglected 
art, conversation, and wind up the 
week’s business by reciting Compline, 
official night prayer of the Church. In 
other words, this is a place not shackled 
by the strict definition of a library, a 
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building devoted to a collection of 
books. From friendships made at the 
library wedding bells have rung for 
half a dozen couples. The religious vo- 
cations fostered by Miss O’Neill and 
the library are beyond tabulation. 

This magic is wrought by a white- 
haired woman with an integrated per- 
sonality the like of which is seldom 
matched by laymen. Convinced of her 
vocation as a single person, she realizes 
that her job is basically the same as 
those with vocations to the religious 
or married life—saving her own soul 
and those of others. Despite her age, 
she manages to begin every day with 
Mass and Communion. As a member 
of the League of the Divine Office, she 
says part of the Office daily, and rec- 
ommends the practice to others. 

When her father died during her 
third year at college, she became a 
teacher in the Chicago public-school 
system. For 35 years she remained a 
schoolmarm. When the will of a de- 
ceased sister, Mrs. John Cudahy, wife 
of one of the five meat-packer brothers, 
left her with an annuity, she retired 
from the public schools. She was 56 
then. But she remained a teacher in 
the complete sense of the word. 

She kept plugging away at a cher- 
ished dream, that of starting a Catholic 
library. A course in library science at 
the downtown school of the University 
of Chicago taught her how the Bene- 
dictines had saved Christian and pagan 
learning in the Middle Ages. A special 
trip to Monte Cassino in Italy in 1982 
had been climaxed with her reception 
as a Benedictine oblate in one of the 
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subterranean chapels of the ancient 
monastery. St. Benedict would be the 
patron of her library. 

Her own enthusiasm for the venture 
was boundless, but transmitting that 
enthusiasm to others was not easy. 
Week after week she talked about the 
library to members of the Calvert club, 
a Chicago Catholic group which no 
longer meets. Her plea became almost 
as regular a part of the meeting as tlie 
reading of the minutes, and aroused as 
much attention. 

At one meeting, the editor of the 
diocesan newspaper, the New World, ' 
heard her plans and wrote a story 
about them. The news was also printed 
in the Publisher’s Weekly, journal of 
the book trade. Soon postmen were 
staggering up her steps loaded down 
with catalogues and other advertising 
matter from book publishers. So Miss 
O’Neill thought she might as well take 
the plunge. In her sister’s home, where 
she lived, she used the parlor as head- 
quarters for her bookshop. She had a 
large stock of books on hand. She had 
also established credit with publishers. 
The books and the credit for more 
books helped get Calvert library under 
way. 

Calvert library, now called St. Benet 
library, was born on Halloween of 
1931 in a room on the 14th floor of 
a loop skyscraper. When the clocks 
struck noon that day, six women and 
a priest-moderator knelt down and 
recited the Angelus. Later they went to 
work on their library, 250 books in the 
corner of the office of the Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women. After a 
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Bishop had always been a friend of | 


year, when the council moved to the 
CYO building, the library followed. 

In 1933, when council and library 
parted ways, Miss O’Neill and two of 
her friends decided to keep the library 
running, Its principal benefactors then 
were the two Protestant men who 
manage the CYO building. For ten 
years they donated space to Miss 
O’Neill. The only difficulty with that 
arrangement was that the library had 
to move to another room whenever a 
paying tenant wanted the library quar- 
ters. 

In 1937 Miss O’Neill incorporated 
the library and changed its name from 
Galvert to St. Benet, the Anglicized 
form of Benedict. 

Late in 1942 came the crisis. Visitors, 
never many, were at an all-time low. 
For two days not a person except the 
staff entered the 4th-floor library. Re- 
luctantly, Miss O’Neill decided she 
might as well close up. Word about 
her plight reached Bishop Sheil. The 
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the library. He proposed that it become 
part of the CYO, with store space on 
the ground floor, two librarians, and 
other luxuries that had previously ex- 
isted only in Miss O’Neill’s wildest 
dreams. 

After 15 years of existence the li- 
brary now has spread through three 
ordinary stores. Its books are so nu- 
merous that some no longer have room 
on the shelves. Its philosophy and 
theology collection, boasting the 22- 
volume Summa Theologica in English, 
is one of the most complete in Chi- 
cago. And all these can be borrowed 
free for two weeks after payment of 
a 25-cent registration fee. 


Miss O'Neill is happy with the , 


thought that the library will undoubt- 
edly continue to flourish after her 
death. She has left orders with friends 
and relatives not to send flowers when 
she dies—“books for the library are 
much more sensible.” 


ais 


Cloudy Looking Glass 


iw Middleton, Moscow correspondent of the New York Times, in 
a strictly censored dispatch, said of the writings of Ilya Ehrenburg, Soviet 
interpreter of the U.S. scene, “Nothing better than Ehrenburg’s stuff has 
appeared since the works of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson.” Middleton safely 
assumed that in Charles Lutwidge Dodgson the Russians would not 
recognize Lewis Carroll, creator of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


The Catholic Mirror (Oct.’46). 
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Attendance or attention 


DO YOU HEAR MASS? 


FX 


OTHER SuNpay at church, I 
realized why I couldn’t keep 
my mind on the Mass. 

At 9:55 I was there with about 150 
others, in a church with a seating ca- 
pacity of 800. At 10 the bells rang, the 
priest came to the altar, and Mass he- 
gan. For the next 10 minutes, heads 
turned to watch the stragglers come in, 
By the time the Gospel was read, the 
church was overflowing. 

The woman in front of me nudged 
her companion and said, “How do you 
like the hat on the one in red?” 

Fifteen. heads, including mine, turn- 
ed to look at the lady wearing the red 
head gear. 

Of the 12 persons in the pew in front 
of me, three were kneeling. The others 
were slumped, crouched or half-seated, 
with their elbows on the pew in front 
of them, heads resting in their hands. 
One man and three women had ro- 
saries, but only one of the women 
moved her beads. A man had a prayer 
book and was reading from it. A young 
woman was trying to wear out the zip- 
per om her purse, Several men toyed 
with keys. 

The coughing, scuffing and creak- 
ing of benches made hearing Mass al- 
most impossible. At Communion time 
20 persons arose—of whom five went 
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up to the altar. (I suppose the rest 
were sick, because they went out of the 
church.) 

After the last prayers, the priest said, 
“In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ... .” 
Before he could say “Amen,” the peo- 
ple in a body left their pews. I knelt 
in stunned silence. Four aged men and 
five elderly women still knelt, as the 
stampeding of feet faded away into a 
deep silence. Mass was over. It was 
10:40. 

My mind turned back to the village 
church I attended as a child, 20 years 
ago. From 9:30 until 10 people filed 
silently into the church. The women 
and girls were im the pews facing the 
blessed Virgin. They all wore hats 
(not a flower over one ear, or a rib- 
bon on top of the head). The men and 
boys sat in the pews to the right, fac- 
ing the altar of St. Joseph. The bells 
rang at 10, the priest came out, and 
Mass began. A hushed silence fell over 
the congregation. The grownups knelt 
upright, heads bowed in adoration, 
each with a prayer book or rosary. The 
children knelt quietly. 

After the Gospel, the priest gave the 
sermon, his voice ringing out in the 
stillness of the little chapel. At the Ele- 
vation, heads bowed. At the bell, all 
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eyes in unison looked at the Host and 
the chalice; they said, “My Lord, my 
God.” 

At Communion, three quarters of 
the 200 people went quietly up the 
center aisle to receive the Sacrament. 
They returned by the side aisles to 
their pews. The priest finished the last 
prayer, “In the name of the Father, 


and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen.” 

The altar boys turned and preceded 
the priest into the sacristy. About 50 
persons. quietly left the church, while 
others finished their prayers, leaving 
one by one. 

Times have changed. Or do we just’ 
use time unwisely? 


SS” 
Chain Letter 


—Zourteen-year-old Osamu Shimau- 
chi lived with his parents in Osaka. An 
air raid destroyed their home and they 
fled to Yokohama, where all except the 
boy perished in another raid. He made 
his way to Tokyo, and here an Ameri- 
can soldier found him last winter in 
refugee-crowded Ueno station. The 
rest of his story can be gathered from 
the typewritten paper he carries in the 
pocket of his cut-down khaki clothes. 
Addressed “To All Who May Be Con- 
cerned,” it reads as follows. 

“This child is homeless, having lost 
his home, parents and brother in an 
air raid. The GI clothing he wears is 
his only possession in the world and 
was given to him by some kindhearted 
MP who found him shivering in a rail- 
road station, hungry and cold. 

“He worships all American GIs, 
especially MPs, so please don’t disillu- 
sion him by taking things away from 
him. Rules are rules, but what are rules 
against a human life? Help him out, 
and do whatever you can for him.” 

The signature is simply “A Fellow 
GI.” The following is added 

| “This is a certified true copy. This 


‘ 


little fellow came wandering to one of 
the MPs at the New Kaijo building, 
looking for food and shelter. Our in- 
terpreter spoke to him and he pro- 
duced the above note. The original was 
tattered, so we typed him the copy. 

“Our outfit is moving out. We ask 
you GIs as one buddy to another, 
please do all you can for him. Thank 
you all and God bless you always.” 

That is signed “Two Fellow Gls,” 
S/Sgt. Montgomery and Sgt. West. 

An additional message, signed by 
Pfc. Billy J. Harris, says, “It is hoped 
that when I go back home, some other 
Gls will take over where I leave off. 
He is really a fine boy. I hope that the 
next papa-san will teach him right 
from wrong and make it possible for 
him to grow up and be a respectful 
man.” 

Other signatures have been added. 
The orphan wears dog tags belonging 
to some of the GIs who befriended 
him. A group of GIs now help support 
him and other orphans. 

Little Osamu shows his St. Chris- 
topher medal. “My friend American 
soldier me present,” he says proudly. 


N.C.W.C. report by Patrick O’Connor, $.S.C. (21 Nov. °46). 








Art for God's sake 


Whlas ap, Catholic eon, 


By JERRY COTTER 


EDA Yap’s familiarity with the 
din and bustle of Oriental 
streets has given her an ability to con- 
centrate in the midst of mild pande- 
monium. Even the clatter and clamor 
of noon hour in a New York restau- 
rant just didn’t exist for the pretty, 
brown-eyed woman as she talked ani- 
matedly of a full and fascinating life. 
Confronted with her youthful vivac- 
ity and charm, it is difficult for one to 
accept Mrs. Yap either as the mother 
of a grown daughter or as a highly 
successful illustrator: Yet she is both 
proud parent and busy career woman, 
having recently resumed her art work 
after returning to this country from a 
lengthy stay in the Far East, 

“I got my artistic bearings in Chi- 
na,” she stated. “I had traveled exten- 
sively here at home and in Europe 
after leaving the Art Student’s league 
in New York and the Philadelphia 
School of Industrial Art, but it wasn’t 
until I took root in. China that I really 
felt I was making progress.” 

Such leading publishing houses as 
Harpers, Random House, Bruce, E. P. 
Dutton, Oxford Press, John Day, Ap- 
pleton-Century and Macmillan soon 
agreed with her, backing their faith 
with contracts. Her authentic and col- 
orful depictions of Chinese life and 
scenes have graced several recent books 
and served to brighten many national 
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magazines. Though she is a portrait 
and miniature painter of ability and 
has occasionally tried her hand at writ- 
ing, Mrs. Yap is best known as illus- 
trator of such popular books as Father 
Theophane Maguire’s recent best-sell- 
er, Hunan Harvest; Pearl Buck’s 
Stories for Little Children; Martha 
Poston’s Ching-li, which was sold in 
this country by United China Relief; 
and Children of the Sun, written by 
Li Leing-ai. 

Weda Yap, which in Chinese means 
“witty and sagacious page,” is a pseu 
donym for Philadelphian Louise Drew 
Cook, whose ancestry is a typically 
American blend of European strains. 
On the paternal side, she is descended 
from New England Mayflower stock 
with such historically intriguing orna- 
ments as Elder Brewster, John Alden, 
and the sought-after Priscilla on the 
family tree. Maryland Irish and Colo- 
nial Dutch dominate the maternal 
strain. 

“So you see,” she smiled, “I am a 
blend of practically every race, with a 
Celtic temperament and a Chinese 
heart.” 

She describes her parents as “non- 
sectarian liberals in whose view of life 
there was no room for social intoles 
ance. I was brought up on Walt Whit- 
man’s cosmic consciousness and in my 
childhood home every creed and color 
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were as welcome as brothers at our 
table. I remember a Hindu in a pink 
silk turban, smelling of attar of roses, 
and a Chinese laundryman who turned 
out to be an exiled member of the Sun 
Yat Sen revolutionary government.” 

Those New England forebears were 
mostly hardy seafaring folk engaged 
in whaling and in the China trade; 
the women independent, domineering 
types, accustomed to running things 
during the long absences of their hus- 
bands and fathers at sea. From them 
Weda has inherited a strong tradition 
of liberalism in the best American in- 
terpretation of that often misused term. 
Each generation of her family has been 
in the forefront of its era’s battle for 
freedom, from the days of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, through the Abolition 
period, right down to the struggle for 
woman’s suffrage. During the recent 
war years, Mrs. Yap suspended a free- 
lance career long enough to spend two 
years in a war plant as a marine drafts- 
man. The Army-Navy “E” pin and the 
union card she earned from that ex- 
perience are among her proudest pos- 
sessions. i 

It was on board ship returning from 
China, where she had lived several 
years under circumstances that led her 
to know and love its fascinating peo- 
ple, that she met a group of Catholic 
missionaries, also homeward bound. A 
mutual interest in the magnetic land 
they were leaving kept them together 
during the voyage and maintained 
their friendship. Four years later, after 
serious study and contemplation, We- 
da Yap was received into the Church 





by one of those same Passionist mis- 
sionaries, “It was the most peaceful 
moment of my life. I felt as if I could 
at last relax and rest after a long and 
tiring race.” 

But relaxing is not one of Weda 
Yap’s best accomplishments, nor is it 
one of her ambitions. At present she is 
engaged in helping to organize the 
Catholic Artists guild, an artists’ cor- 
porative group constituted on the prin- 
ciples of OQuadragesimo Anno, 

The group, meeting in old St. Peter’s 
church on Barclay street in New York 
under the spiritual direction of Msgr. 
Edward Moore, is composed of artists 
and illustrators from three states, New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
Though not yet formally constituted, 
guild members have been meeting each 
week for the past year to study and 
discuss corporative principles and the 
doctrine of the mystical Body as related 
to the art world. It will soon send out 
an invitation to the public to become 
associated in the work, aims and activi- 
ties of the CAG. Thus they hope to 
avoid even the appearance of self-se- 
lected pontiffs and to get help and 
advice from those in other walks of 
life. 

When not engaged in working for 
the guild, drawing in her midtown 
studio, or conferring with authors and 
publishers about forthcoming books, 
Weda Yap devotes her time to an inter- 
national circle of friends and to the 
Filipino Woman’s club, of which she 
is a director. She firmly believes that 
American Catholics should give every 
possible assistance to the Philippines, 
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not only because they were our staunch 
comrades in arms and former political 
wards, but also because the islands are 
the strongest outpost of Catholicism 
in the turbulent Far East. 

Catholic friends asking how her ac- 
ceptance of Catholicism affected her 
views on life usually receive an answer 
both stimulating and sobering—stimu- 
lating because it reveals the extent and 
depth of her love for her new-found 
faith; sobering because it emphasizes, 
by comparison, the often lackadaisical 
acceptance of this gift and its responsi- 
bilities by too many “born” Catholics. 

“No one can accept the faith with- 
out its profoundly affecting his view 
of life,” she said. “Today, my intention 
is to tie in my work, experience of life, 
and new faith with Catholic Action, 
in the spirit of the encyclicals. I hope 
in that way to do my part towards 
meeting what I believe the most urgent 
test of modern Christian civilization, 
the maladjustment of racial relation- 
ships. I may seem a fool rushing in 
where angels and experts fear to tread 
these days. I don’t belong in either 
category. I’m just an average human 
being whose pattern of life led me to 
observe the tragic effects of race preju- 
dice around the globe. Doesn’t it look 
as if God had given me my cue? Now 
that I am a member of the mystical 
Body, shouldn’t I at least try to pull 
my own weight in the bark of St. 
Peter? The Church will bear me out 
that racial intolerance and its shame- 
ful ramifications are absolutely incon- 
sistent with basic Catholic teaching. It 
was this assurance among others that 
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persuaded me to accept the faith. Any 
world traveler can testify that in those 
areas where Catholic culture is tradi- 
tional and still predominates, the her- 
esy of ragism is practically nonexistent 
unless and until introduced as a by- 
product of world imperialism and sec- 
ular materialistic influences.” 

Mrs. Yap further believes that until 
the injunction of St. Francis of Assisi 
that “love is the solution of all social 
relationships” is accepted, men will 
continue to struggle in the confusions 
and distrusts which have brought them 
to the present crisis and threaten the 
future of mankind and all civilization. 

“Love is the greatest known liberator 
of man’s vital energies. The saints’ ca- 
pacity for love makes them what they 
are. Somewhere between the average 
man and the saint on the way of uni- 
versal love, the great men of art have 
striven to perfect their vision of His 
design, to help those who cannot by 
themselves see and love as well as they. 
That effort will always be the proper 
social function and religious vocation 
of the artist. That is why and how 
Catholic artists can help smooth race 
relationships. 

“The Catholic artist must make 
others see how the color of the skin, 
texture of hair, the features and intri- 
cate bodily framework of each race of 
mankind are infinitely beautiful in 
God’s sight because He created them 
as integral parts of His eternal design. 
And if they are good and beautiful to 
Him, why not to us? Why is it that a 
woman who will love and feed a Pe- 


kinese dog will hesitate to love and 
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feed a Pekinese baby? Does the dear 
Lord require any of us to use kink- 
straightener on our hair or plastic sur- 
gery on our noses before we dare eat 
at His table and call Him brother? 

“What is true of Catholic artists also 
applies to the entire Catholic body. 
We're lagging behind the communists 
in their zeal to eradicate the poison of 
racial antagonisms. The social teach- 
ings of the Church are more profound- 
ly moving and sincere than any of the 
shady ideologies propounded by the so- 
called radical movements, but Catholic 
practice of the Church’s social tenets 
is lagging. Is it any wonder that occa- 
sionally’ we hear the Church being 
smeared with the unjust names of ‘fas- 
cist’ and ‘reactionary,’ by those whose 
aim in life is to lead the underprivi- 
leged of the earth into the radical 
camp?” 

As the afternoon wore on, the con- 
versation veered back to one of Mrs. 
Yap’s favorite topics, her beloved Chi- 
na and its people. In capturing the 
spirit of the land and its indomitable 
inhabitants, she has done much to cre- 
ate a friendlier understanding in this 
country for our sprawling, ancient, 
trans-Pacific neighbor. 

In addition to her assignments for 
practically all the major publishing 
houses, she was called by the Surgeon 
General’s office of the U.S. War depart- 
ment, to illustrate a pamphlet used to 


instruct Chinese servants provided by 
the Chinese government to the Amer- 
ican forces in China. She found this 
one of the most interesting artistic jobs 
she has ever tackled and was particu- 
larly delighted to know that the Chi- 
nese government had recommended 
her for the task. 

At the present time, in addition to 
various free-lance activities, she is en- 
gaged in doing pastel portraits of chil- 
dren and. working on a life of St. 
Francis Xavier for young people, all 
of which, when added to her regular 
assignments and missionary work for 
the Catholic Artists guild, leave little 
time for nonessentials. But in talking 
with Weda Yap, you soon get the im- 

.pression that this interesting, forth- 

right woman has never had much time 
for the unessential things of life. Her 
ability to separate the intellectual 
wheat from the chaff has served her 
well, for not only has it brought her 
into the haven of the true faith, but 
it has also led her to set a splendid 
example for her fellow Catholics, 

A woman of deep convictions, spar- 
kling personality, unusual talent, and 
boundless enthusiasm, Weda Yap was 
aptly christened by her Chinese friends, 
She is truly a “witty and sagacious 
page” from the folio of modern art 
and an energetic crusader for that true 
liberalism which is synonymous with 
Catholicism. 


> 


The Four Drinks: the drink for thirst, the drink for fear of thirst, the drink 
without thirst, and the drink to cure drink, 


Old Irish saying. 




















I¢'s a mental problem 
Seating Ulcers 

By O. A. BATTISTA 
Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


fr 
INTERVIEWED Dr. F. B. Murray, a 


well-known surgeon, and specialist 
on gastrointestinal troubles like the 
stomach ulcer. 

“I have treated hundreds of patients 
who were suffering from duodenal ul- 
cers,” said Dr. Murray, “and not one 
of them was a Negro. This fact is most 
important. It lends great emphasis to 
the current theory that a stomach ulcer 
is tied in closely with how a person’s 
mind works. 

“In one respect,” continued Dr. 
Murray, “the Negro has an edge over 
whites. He can be mentally happy and 
at ease with only the barest material 
necessities of life, because he pays more 
attention to his disposition than he 
does to his position. 

“White persons, on the other hand, 
permit themselves to become loaded 
down with mental worries. They live 
a hurried life, trying to pack in too 
many unimportant things. Many suf- 
fer from emotional complexes which 
register adversely on the walls of the 
digestive tract. 

“The Negro, as a rule, hums his 
way through life, avoiding frequent 
brooding spells. In consequence, his 
stomach doesn’t become overcharged 
with the strongly acid gastric juices 
which cause stomach ulcers. As I see 


it, that is why few Negroes have stom- 
ach ulcers. But incidence among whites 
is becoming progressively worse.” 

The more common variety of stom- 
ach ulcer is produced by digestive 
juices so strongly acid that they are 
capable of eating their way through 
protective linings of the stomach and 
ulcerating the delicate tissues of the 
duodenal tract. These fluids may be 
secreted into the stomach primarily as 
the result of mental pressure, worry, 
anxiety, fear or remorse. 

The stomach ulcer gives you plenty 
of warning. It is because it has a most 
uncomfortable way of telling you it is 
taking grip that the affliction is seldom 
fatal. But it does make living miserable 
and unbearable, crumbles promising 
careers at their peak, and saps the effi- 
ciency and initiative of thousands. 

Take Harry’s case. Harry is mar- 
ried, 38, an accountant for a large com- 
pany. He is ambitious, and hard work 
never stops him from getting a job 
done. But he is the nervous type, frus- 
trated if things don’t work out exactly 
as he plans them. 

Things aren’t going too well at the 
office. They hired a younger fellow 
with less experience and made him of- 
fice manager. And they gave the new 
man more money to start with than 
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Harry was earning after eight years of 
service. Harry begins to worry about 
his job, his future security. He hesitates 
to think of changing jobs now. 

His grievances grow, and so do his 
worries. Soon his mental confusion up- 
sets his digestion. Harry begins to com- 
plain to his wife about the food. It is 
causing him a raw, burning feeling 
in his stomach. Conditions are ripe for 
the onset of a stomach or duodenal 
ulcer. 

Just as the mind controls the move- 
ment of fingers, hands, or feet, it also 
controls processes of digestion. Harry’s 
mental confusion upset the normal 
flow of digestive juices into his stom- 
ach. 

Usually the body is fully capable of 
keeping all the organs in tune, even 
under temporary conditions of strain. 
Food is consumed, and controlled sup- 
plies of digestive fluids are dispatched 
to the stomach. These fluids consist 
primarily of hydrochloric acid and pep- 
sin, chemicals responsible in large part 
for the disintegration of food into sim- 
pler substances which the body can 
make use of. While this carefully timed 
process is going on, an antacid fluid 
insulates the lining of the stomach to 
safeguard it against attack by the hy- 
drochloric acid. 

As the food is churned in the stom- 
ach, it sometimes happens that a chunk 
of hard or sharp food scratches the 
stomach walls or intestinal walls. The 
scratch may be superficial, or deep 
enough to cause bleeding. Nature tries 
to come to the rescue. The injured area 
is flooded with additional supplies of 





the insulating antacid mucous material 
to ward off the acid. 

But in Harry’s case not enough of 
it is provided. His mind can’t concen- 
trate on digestion. He is asking it to 
handle too many things at once. In- 
stead of the scratch healing, therefore, 
it remains exposed to the strong acid. 
Matters become worse instead of better. 
The same chemicals which can disin- 
tegrate a raw beefsteak, cucumber, or 
hot dog, go to work on the helpless 
stomach tissues. Soon a white crater, a 
stomach ulcer, forms at the focal point 
of attack. It continues to grow and 
spread as Harry’s condition becomes 
much worse. 

In this condition, Harry undergoes 
the severest physical torture. All but a 
few foods bring on nausea, burning 
sensations, and loss of strength. 

Harry’s first need is a controlled 
diet, which will help counteract excess 
stomach acids and reduce their secre- 
tion. Greasy foods, fat meats, and sea- 
soned or spicy foods become taboo. All 
types of alcoholic beverages go on the 
black list, as well as all but a bare mini- 
mum of tobacco. Citrus juices are re- 
duced and milk intake is increased. In 
general, food must be soft and well 
masticated to prevent a second point 
of attack from being started. 

But dieting will not cure Harry of 
his stomach ulcer. It will prevent the 
white crater from growing to danger- 
ous size, or from boring through the 
stomach wall. But before Harry can 
rid himself of his stomach ulcer, he 
will have to unlodd his worries, to give 
his mental equipment a chance to act 
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normally. This last is Harry’s biggest 
problem. 

He becomes faced with a vicious 
cycle of circumstances, a cycle which 
must be broken. Worry brought his 
ulcer on, indirectly. But once worry 
takes root, it is difficult to retard its 
increase, much less eliminate it. The 
tormenting pains emanating from the 
little white crater are not conducive 
to a clear, happy mind. 

If Harry cannot snap his mind out 
of its rut, surgery will have to be re- 
sorted to, or his life will be endan- 
gered. The surgical removal of a duo- 
denal ulcer is a first-class operation, 
usually preceded by X-ray examina- 
tions. Three dozen or more X-ray pho- 
tographs may have to be taken from 
every conceivable angle to permit the 
surveon to determine in advance ex- 
actly where the ulcer is, its size, shape, 
and seriousness. 

If Harry’s ulcer were removed by 
surgery, there would still be no definite 
assurance that he would not get an- 
other. Surgery aids primarily as a 
means of saving or prolonging life, so 
that more time becomes available to 
effect the proper change in mental out- 
look. 

Of course, there is no reason why 
a stomach ulcer should be permitted 
to progress as far as Harry’s. Preven- 
tive measures are within reach, They 
consist primarily in teaching one’s self 
to take things calmly. 

As an added precaution, if you are 
not strong emotionally, maybe you 
should take the advice of Dr. Walter 
C. Alvarez of the Mayo clinic at Roch- 


ester, Minn. Dr. Alvarez advises you 
to eat and keep eating during periods 
of intense emotional strain. If your 
wife is going to have a baby, get up 
every two or three hours during the 
night and have some milk and crack- 
ers, or take a drink of an antacid. (You 
may as well because you'll have to get 
up that often when the baby comes, 
anyway.) The same advice to eat fre- 
quently with a view to keeping excess 
stomach acids busy attacking your food 
instead of your stomach applies in the 
case of a sudden bereavement, a stock- 
market crash, or if you get fired. Dr. 
Alvarez claimed, in a published paper, 
that some 2,000 patients with stomach 
ulcers were cured without surgery by 
the frequent-feeding technique. 

What’s more, research men at the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
station at New Brunswick, N. J., have 
gone to the trouble of breeding special 
low-acid citrus fruits especially suitable 
for stomach-ulcer victims. After more 
than 12 years research, they have suc- 
ceeded in producing a peach so mild 
in.acid content that ulcer patients may 
enjoy them at will. 

The bulk of evidence accumulated 
by medical science about the cure of 
the stomach ulcer stands in your favor. 
It guarantees you a safe and relatively 
easy cure, but. demands your mental 
cooperation. Take the steps suggested, 
in cooperation with your doctor, the 
minute you feel nature’s warning sig- 
nals, and you'll never have to cure a 
stomach ulcer. Or better, stop worry- 
ing and you'll never have to worry 
about curing a stomach ulcer, 














Separation for union 


RELIGION 
in the American Republic 


By M. S. WALSH, OP. 


I: THE AmericaN colonies before the 
Revolution, various forms. of the 
Protestant religion were supported at 
public expense. Citizens were obliged 
to pay taxes for the support of what- 
ever sect was established in their col- 
ony. The system was encouraged by 
England as long as she had power to 
do so. It passed away when the shackles 
of England were cast off. Lovers of 
freedom grew in strength and courage, 
till they made freedom of religion uni- 
versal throughout America. Freedom 
of worship was guaranteed by the new 
Constitution, and it has found its way 
into the constitutions of all the separate 
states of the union. 

The movement in the end resulted 
in what has been called separation 
of church: and state. But this is a 
term which may easily be misunder- 
stood, 

Separation of church and state in 
America originally meant disestablish- 
ment of certain Protestant forms of 
religion in the colonies. The system of 
established churches had meant that 
some particular Protestant religious or- 
ganization was supported by public 
taxes; accordingly, all the citizens, 
whether they were Baptists, Presbyte- 
rians, Catholics or Quakers had to pay 
for the support of the Anglican clergy, 


Condensed from the Rosary* 


or the Congregational, as the case 
might be, and for their seminaries and 
clerical schools. 

It is no surprise that dissatisfaction 
gtew strong against such favoritism 
when the population of the colonies 
included a large percentage of citizens 
who were not members of the estab- 
lished churches. Neither is it surpris- 
ing that the established clergies fought 
stubbornly to hold their subsidies. 

The tenacity with which the Vir- 
ginia Anglicans held out against the 
attempt to disestablish their church in 
that colony is an example, For 160 
years, up to 1775, their denomination 
had enjoyed the privileges of public 
support. But with the breaking out of 
the Revolutionary War the disestab- 
lishment movement arose; the Virginia 
legislature was overwhelmed with peti- 
tions for the removal of the Anglican 
church as a public institution. 

The party led by Thomas Jefferson 
introduced the bill into the legislature 
for that purpose. But only in 1785, 
after six years of bitter debate, did it 
become law. 

In the other southern colonies the 
struggle was less intense, and disestab- 
lishment was effected with compara- 
tive ease. In fact, it was taken as a 
matter of course that the churches were 
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to lose their old privileges as soon as 
the Constitution granted freedom of 
worship to all religions. In Maryland, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and in New York City, the Angli- 
can denomination was disestablished 
almost immediately upon the adoption 
of the Constitution. 

In the three New England colonies 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, the old established 
church was the Congregational. It held 
its ground until 1818 in Connecticut, 
1819 in New Hampshire, and 1833 in 
Massachusetts. 

Most of the early settlers were flee- 
ing from religious persecution in the 
old world. The Pilgrims of Plymouth 
were men who had left their homes in 
England and gone to live in Holland 
where they remained some 12 years in 
the enjoyment of religious freedom. 
For economic reasons and for the sake 
of avoiding absorption into Dutch life 
and nationality, they made their way 
to America. 

The Puritans of Salem and Boston 
had a similar motive in emigrating to 
America; they were “Dissenters,” out- 
casts from the Anglican church, who 
sought refuge in the new world. 

The Baptists also, both in England 
and America, concluded that separa- 
tion of church and state would bring 
them freedom from persecution. Roger 
Williams, when he was obliged to 
leave the Massachusetts Bay colony, 
sought a more secure condition of life 
in his own colony of Rhode Island, 
where he gave freedom of worship to 

all Protestants—but not to Catholics. 
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In the southern colonies the religious 
question was intimately bound up with 
intolerance; for even to Maryland, the 
Catholic colony which had granted 
freedom of worship to all Christians, 
persecution came within a few years 
after the founding of the colony, from 
the Episcopalians who emigrated from 
Virginia. 

As a result of the religious rancor 
prevailing in the new settlements dur- 
ing the years from 1620 to 1775, the 
conviction had grown strong in the 
minds of leading men that some sys- 
tem should be devised which would 
put an end to religious persecution. 

That was why the framers of the 
Constitution embodied in that funda- 
mental law the regulation that Con- 
gress “should make no law respecting 
the establishment of a religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
They considered it necessary to pro- 
tect the citizens from all interference 
with religious beliefs. They went fur- 
ther by enacting that “No religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” 

The separation. of church and state 
in America is quite different in char- 
acter from that attempted in other 
countries, for here the motive is the 
protection, not destruction, of religion. 

In the U.S. there is harmony be- 
tween the state and religion. Every 
candidate for office takes an oath or 
makes a solemn affirmation of fidelity 
to the Constitution. 

The oath involves an acknowledg- 
ment of God’s authority over the af- 
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fairs of men; it is am act of religion 
by which the candidate’ solemnly 
swears to God, “that he will fulfill his 
duty to the nation.” 

The American republic is based 
upon the divine law, and man’s duty 
to his Maker, upon the principles of 
religion; for in the daily operations of 


the courts of justice throughout the 
land, and the numberless inaugura- 
tions of mayors, governors, judges, 
congressmen, and presidents, the sol- 
emn act of calling upon God for His 
assistance and of promising fidelity to 
Him by oath, testifies to our spirit of 
dedicating civic labors to His service. 











tile 
This Struck Me 


Pharisees are persons who pray thus with themselves: “O God, I give Thee 
thanks that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers.” Bri- 
gitte Pian* had carried Pharisaism to its inevitable end, a conviction of her own 
sanctity together with a remarkable ability to rationalize away misgivings at 
the true nature of her “exalted” state of soul. 


Was she a saint? She was making great efforts to be one, and, at each step 
forward, fought hard to hold the ground that she had gained. No one had ever 
told her that the closer a man gets to sanctity the more conscious does he become 
of his own worthlessness, his own nothingness, and gives to God, not from a 
sense of duty, but because the evidence is overwhelming, all credit for the few 
good activities with which grace has endowed him. Brigitte Pian pursued an 
opposite course, finding each day ever stronger reasons for thanking her Creator 
that He had made of her so admirable a person. There had been a time when 
she was worried by the spiritual aridity which marked her relations with her 
God; but since then she had read somewhere that it is as a rule the beginners 
on whom the tangible marks of grace are showered, since it is only in that 
way that they can be extricated from the slough of this world and set upon the 
right path. The kind of insensitiveness which afflicted her was, she gathered, 
a sign that she had long ago emerged from those lower regions of the spiritual 
life where fervor is usually suspect. In this way her frigid soul was led on to 
glory in its own lack of warmth. It did not occur to her that never, for a single 
moment, even in the earliest stages of her search for perfection, had she felt 
any emotion which could be said to have borne the faintest resemblance to love; 
that she had never approached her Master save with the object of calling His 
attention to her own remarkably rapid progress along the way, and suggesting 
that He give special heed to her singular merits. 


*In A Woman of the Pharisees by Frangois Mauriac, translated by 
Gerard Hopkins (Eyre & Spottiswoode, London: 1946). 








We happy few 


e Nine Pioneers e 


By SISTER M. MARGUERITE, R.S.M. 





not, Contrary to the 
usual practice of building himself a 
more stately mansion and leaving his 
outworn dwelling for a community of 
nuns, the pastor had decided to recon- 
struct the former church for the Sisters’ 
home. ; 

It was not ready, but the school had 
been completed, and the children were 
rarin’ to go. Would the Sisters come 
anyway, to start their new mission? 
Yes, they would; but where were they 
to live? 

The owner of a corner house would 
rent for four months, By that time, the 
convent would surely be finished. The 
little two-story house would hold a 
chapel, kitchen, refectory, and parlor, 
and with a little cramping four Sisters 
would find sleeping accommodations 
there. 

There were nine of us, eight in the 
originally appointed community, and 
I. I was supernumerary, appointed to 
this particular convent because it was 
convenient to university and library. 
All I had to do was to help with a few 
music lessons, do secretarial work for 
the superior, and take the seventh 
grade about a half-hour each day, 
while the seventh-grade teacher came 
over to the convent to start prepara- 
tions for lunch. The rest of the time, 


HE SCHOOL was ready, Condensed from the J could work on my disserta- 


but the convent was Seturday Review of tion, except when the ode- 
Literature* 


conscious superior would ask 
for rhyme and rhythm to celebrate 
specific occasions, 

Wouldn’t I write an ode to be sent 
for Sister Cordelia’s golden jubilee? 
And an ode for the Visitation nuns, 
who lived near by and who had been 
so kind and sisterly in lending us sac- 
risty equipment? And an ode for the 
Good Shepherd Nuns, who were giv- 
ing a play to commemorate the estab- 
lishment of the Magdalens, and had 
invited us to witness it and to stay to 
supper afterwards? I would, and did. 

I once saw a cartoon entitled, “Cir- 
cumstances under which a masterpiece 
is produced.” It pictured a woman tee- 
tering on her chair over a rackety type- 
writer. A baby on the floor was pluck- 
ing at her skirts. The plaster was 
falling from the ceiling in one corner, 
and in another a spider was building 
his winter home and flytrap. The tele- 
phone was ringing. A pot on the kitch- 
en stove was boiling over. 

Who was I, then, to complain of 
distractions? There were no cobwebs, 
no falling plaster, no baby; and if the 
pot boiled over and the telephone rang, 
well, such interruptions sometimes 
gave a breathing space, during which 
I recalled a fugitive phrase or fact for 
which I had been racking my brain. 
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It was not only the odes that added 
to my occupations. Once in awhile, 
during the dry process of compiling 
a thesis, ideas would seethe and sim- 
mer that simply “must out.” And once 
in a while they were written, submit- 
ted, and accepted. When that happen- 
ed the enthusiastic community would 
spend (in theory) the possible stipend 
many times over before it was even re- 
ceived. 

And we did need money. As in all 
beginnings, there was not sufficient 
capital for unforeseen expenses. We 
had many poor, and wealthier parish- 
ioners had not yet awakened to the 
fact that here was a worthy way of 
making friends of the mammon of 
iniquity, One of us had the hopeful 
thought of writing her father for 
funds, but his reply, stating that when 
he gave up the pleasure of his daugh- 
ter’s company, he also gave up the 
privilege of paying her bills, discour- 
aged further efforts along those lines. 

Now, with this digression, I have 
left the remaining five still bedless. I 
must get to that next. The owner of 
the grocery store across the street had 
offered his whole second floor; that is, 
the whole of the floor that was not 
taken up with packing cases. It was 
really quite a spacious little domitory, 
but there was no bathroom. The Sisters 
in the grocery group heated buckets 
of water in the temporary convent 
kitchen, and took them across the 
street for nightly ablutions at their 
bedside. 

There was not too much inconveni- 
ence: the school was on the opposite 


corner, the church only half a block 
away, and the whole arrangement was 
only temporary, anyway. True, the 
two-story house was heated with coal, 
and no supply had been put in, but 
surely it would not be needed before 
the Sisters moved. “When we move to 
the new convent” got to be the intro- 
duction to many a blissful discussion. 

But the cold weather did set in and 
the community was provided with an 
oil stove, old type, with a circular wick 
and tank, It gave more odor than heat. 
Sister John christened it Sally Smelly. 
It was a tossup whether you could 
stand the cold or the smell; you took 
turns. 

There was other furniture besides 
the stove; but not much. And the stove 
did get a large share of honorable men- 
tion because it so persistently declared 
its presence. There were, for instance, 
six chairs and one stool. In order to 
seat all at once, we supplemented with 
a collapsible stepladder and my type- 
writer case. I, being the light of weight, 
sat on the case, lest it prove more col- 
lapsible than the ladder. Fortunately, 
the whole equipment was portable, 
hence used in the chapel as kneelers, 
in the refectory as prandial supports, 
and when a Sister had a visitor she 
brought her own chair and a visitor’s 
chair to the parlor. If the visitor com- 
mented, she was invited to contribute 
toward furnishing the convent. The 
school, of course, was well equipped 
with plenty of desks and chairs, but 
they were nailed down. 

Once when the five in the grocery 
contingent were crossing the street 
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after night prayers, they noticed a 
dark-cloaked figure slip from behind 
a tree to the corner of the building as 
they approached, Then they lost sight 
of him, and, fearing some marauder 
would waylay them up the- dark nar- 
row stairway by the side of the store 
(they always feared that, even without 
the presence of the sinister figure), 
they thought it wise to report to the 
rectory behind the church. As it hap- 
pened, the assistant priests were out on 
sick calls; only Black Marshal and 
old Father Brenner were at home. 
Black Marshal, who answered the 
door, reported their difficulty to Father 
Brenner, and the Sisters heard his an- 
swer, “Tell them I will remember 
them in my night prayers, They will 
be safe.” So, armored with remem- 
brance in an old priest’s night prayers, 
they proceeded to bed and were indeed 
safe. 

Came Thanksgiving. Sister Eliza- 
beth had a laudable inspiration to bake 
a pumpkin pie. But how? The kitchen 
stove boasted two gas burners and no 
oven. The furnace was the answer. 
Enough coal was brought in by the 
children to kindle the fire and- acquire 
a hot bed of coals. Into the glowing 
depths she thrust a shovel on which 
reposed the pie. Of course, she had to 
hold it there until the crust was done 
and the custard congealed. We de- 
clared it was the best pie we ever ate. 

Her success inspired Sister Chrysos- 
tom to make the next dessert, bread 
pudding. That was practical, because 
there was lots of bread, and eggs were 
not too scarce. Lots of bread went into 
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the pudding, too, and it looked as 
though her generous efforts might fur- 
nish dessert for many a day to come, 
especially as the pudding was some- 
what dry and. heavy, and only a little 
bit sufficed. We soon realized that not 
by bread pudding alone doth man—or 
maid—live, and we were quite frank 
in our criticism. She said, “All right, 
the next time I take pity on you peo- 
ple ....” Irrationally, that was all we 
needed to supply a name for the des- 
sert, and henceforth it was called 
“pity.” We had pity unadorned the 
first day; we had pity heated: over aad 
served with custard the next day; and 
then for variety we had pity snowed 
in beneath a layer of meringue. Finally 
we served pity to the birds, and the 
cat, and the neighbor’s dog. After that, 
when Sister Chrysostom offered her 
services, we found some other job for 
her, and had apples for dessert. 

Shortly after Thanksgiving, the 
whole parish sprang into activity. It 
was during the Ist World War, and 
the world was short of help, short of 
materials, short of many things, but 
the parishioners decided that in our 
little world there was no excuse for 
the Sisters living so haphazardly. Some 
of the men contributed their services 
after their working hours. Partitions 
were set in place in the old church, 
painters arrived, plumbing was in- 
stalled. The ladies went over in the 
daytime to see about curtains and other 
housewifely details. 

Finally came the day when we were 
to move. The pastor was a man of 
practical ideas, He went through the 
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school, beginning with the first grade, 
and dismissed the children, telling 
them the Sisters had to have the day 
free to move into their new home. And 
when he got to the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, he suggested that the 
classes spend their holiday helping the 
Sisters to.carry over their effects. 

A sort of brigade was formed. The 
Sisters divided forces, some remaining 
in the substitute convent to dismantle 
whatever was portable, the others go- 
ing to the new convent to direct the 
equipment as it arrived. The main dif- 
ficulty was to keep the boys from car- 
rying too heavy burdens too quickly, 
to the damage of their growing mus- 
cles as well as the furniture. They 
persuaded us, though, that they could 
actually manage even the beds, in 
pieces: To prevent too great a com- 
mingling of parts, the Sister-dispatch- 
ers labeled the pieces, and important 
young voices announced: Sister John’s 
head, Sister David’s sides, Sister Re- 
gina’s foot to the Sister-assemblers in 
the soon-to-be-cloistered ceils. 

So efficiently were things expedited 
that by noon the moving was done. 
Then we began really to appreciate the 
spirit of the parish. Some ladies had 
prepared our first meal in the new 
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home. They invaded our kitchen with 
trays, pots and pans, and frilled aprons. 
They insisted they were going to do 
all the work, even the serving, but we 
assured them that now we were really 
conventualized and our nourishment 
was a decidedly private affair. We 
would do the serving ourselves, and 
then, since they did not mind eating 
under observation, we would serve 
them in the shining new kitchen. 

Before the year’s end, we were as 
established as if we had been there for 
years: stained-glass windows in the 
chapel; rubber runners along the hard- 
wood, highly polished corridors; a 
beautiful set of parlor furniture do- 
nated by the Chinese Embassy; a cheer- 
ful, sunny community room; cells well 
equipped for study, comfort, and pri- 
vacy. It was my joy that I, the super- 
numerary, could, out of the proceeds 
from my writings, pay for some tiny 
details: a bell for the refectory, a vase 
for Holy Mother’s altar, an electric 
iron for the sewing room, 

We often talked of the “old days.” 
The superior’s remark, “I believe we 
were happier then than we'll ever be 
in more comfortable circumstances,” 
was scouted, because all along we were 
as happy as we could be anyway. 


aia 


If you would like to remail your copies of the Carnotic Diczst to 
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How it's done 


Management and Labor GET TOGETHER 


By L. J. TWOMEY, SJ. 


ePurearszrme labor history Condensed from js a question of survival for 
with his sympathy rather than Todey’s World* both management and labor. 


his judgment, an open-minded per- 
son can scarcely resist becoming an 
avowed, and prejudiced, champion of 
labor. To emphasize the injustices suf- 
fered by labor may help get the picture 
into proper perspective and incite sin- 
cere repentance in management, but 
when such emphasis is used to stir up 
enmity and encourage revenge, it is as 
dangerous as it is un-Christian. 

The temptation to take sides must 
be resisted if ever peace with justice is 
going to be secured. This does not 
mean that the abuses of both manage- 
ment and labor should not be exposed 
and condemned; abuses are to be con- 
demned wherever found. It may be 
and probably is true that the abuses of 
management are far more serious than 
those of labor and have in great degree 
occasioned the present bitterness in in- 
dustrial relations. It may even be said 
that management as a rule, gets the 
kind of unions it asks for; that in- 
transigence in management breeds in- 
transigence in labor. 

But two wrongs can never add up to 
a right; racketeering, feather-bedding, 
and communist activity in unions can- 
not be vindicated as a valid defense 
mechanism against injustices of man- 
agement. It is not so much a questien 
of “letting bygones be bygones,” as it 


A blind man can see how critically 
serious the crisis has become in indus- 
trial relations. 

An unpromising outlook, however, 
did not deter two groups in southern 
Illinois from coming to actual grips 
with the problem. In January, 1946, 
the Holy Name conference of East St. 
Louis and Belleville, under the respec- 
tive leadership of Monsignor P. Engel 
and Father Louis Ell, organized two 
institutes of industrial relations. With 
the enthusiastic support of Bishop 
Henry Althoff of Belleville and the as- 
sistance of Jesuit priests from the St. 
Louis University Institute of Social Sci- 
ences, Monsignor Engel and Father Ell 
drew up a schedule of bi-monthly meet- 
ings for their two areas. 

The plan called for meetings of rep- 
resentatives of both management and 
labor. The purpose was to provide a 
common forum wherein the problems 
besetting industrial peace could be dis- 
cussed in frank but friendly fashion 
by both sides; and to prove by actual 
demonstration that management and 
labor actually could get together and 
pull together. 

After the recorded dismal failures 
of so many previous efforts at such col- 
laboration, this grass-roots attempt to 
deal with the vexing problem must 
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have appeared slightly naive. But the 
movement had a notably successful 
pay-off. 

In response to appeals to attend the 
joint meetings there came an average 
attendance of 150. Even more hearten- 
ing was the diverse composition of the 
gatherings, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew, white and colored. Rank-and-file 
workingmen, shop stewards, business 
agents, presidents of locals, interna- 
tional representatives of unions, mem- 
bers of AFL, CIO, the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods, and independent unions gave 
labor’s answer to the challenge. On 
management’s side were owners of 
local business firms, vice presidents of 
large corporations, personnel directors, 
production managers,and foremen. All 
discussed. mutual problems, frankly 
presented their differences, and often- 
times with eloquence defended respec- 
tive positions, 

Procedure was simple enough. Pray- 
er to God for light and inspiration 
opened and closed each meeting. The 
permanent chairman, a priest from the 
Institute of Social Sciences (ISS) of 
St. Louis university, presided at all 
meetings. Some topic pertinent to man- 
agement-labor relations was the speak- 
er’s subject. The speakers were for the 
most part chosen from the ISS, because 
of their knowledge of the industrial 
field. Among topics selected for exposi- 
tion were the closed shop, labor’s right 
to participate in management, the right 
of foremen to organize, make-work 
policies, socialism, nazism, and com- 
munism, an honest day of work for 
an honest day’s pay, racketeering in 





unions, and laissez-faire attitudes in 
management. 

Although the topics differed from 
meeting to meeting, the underlying 
theme was constant insistence on the 
application of justice, good faith and 
fair dealings in management-labor re- 
lationships. 

Thirty minutes were allowed the 
speaker to present his subject. Then the 
chairman threw the discussion open to 
the house. Then followed, sometimes 
for two hours,a lively give-and-take be- 
tween the speaker and the floor, where 
further enlightenment was sought or 
a statement challenged. Free, unin- 
hibited, plain talk was encouraged. 
Amazing frankness resulted. Through 
the always spirited exchange of ideas, 
managers came to see new approaches 
to the problems and complaints of 
workers, and workers slowly but per- 
ceptibly realized that at least not all 
managers were the “stuffed shirts” and 
“union busters” they had imagined 
them to be. Very definitely the convic- 
tion grew with all present that labor 
cannot get along without manage- 
ment, nor vice versa, and that both had 
better learn to cooperate as human be- 
ings, rather than “to slug it out” as 
highly developed animals. 

It was a brand new sensation to 
many a hard-bitten worker that he 
could breathe the same air, occupy the 
same room, participate on equal terms 
in the same discussion with “the boss” 
without being subject to reprisals. It 
was a new insight into interracial jus- 
tice when the colored worker was as 
eligible as his white colleague to hold 
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the floor and express his views in a 
mixed racial group. It was certainly an 
admirable expression of how Christian 
democracy can be put to work. 

The meetings of the two institutes 
continued on regularly during four 
months. On May 13, 1946, a joint meet- 
ing of the two organizations was con- 
ducted in Father Ell’s Blessed Sacra- 
ment school hall in Belleville. This final 
meeting took the form of a symposium 
on management-labor relations, It con- 
cluded the first phase of “the grass- 
roots attempt to deal with the vexing 
problem of industrial relations.” 

Apart from engendering coopera- 
tion, the institutes had two other enor- 
mously significant results. The first 
was publication of a Code for Indus- 
trial Peace. 

“I. We acknowledge the brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of 
God. Hence we recognize in every 
man, whether manager or laborer, the 
dignity, the sanctity, and the eternal 
destiny of the human person, We 
further recognize that all men as hu- 
man beings and as members of civil 
society have certain inalienable rights, 
which no one, however powerful, can 
violate without injustice. 

“2. Management and labor both per- 
form essential functions in society, the 
one complementing the other in the 
production and distribution of com- 
modities and services necessary and 
useful for human living. They are in- 
dependent units of the same organic 
whole; therefore, what is good for one 
is good for the other, and what hurts 
one hurts the other. 
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“3. Strikes and lockouts may be em- 
ployed only when every means for a 
peaceful and just settlement has been 
exhausted. In the case of grievances 
affecting the security and health of 
the public at large, means other than 
work stoppages must be used. 

“4, Management and labor have the 
solemn duty of mutual cooperation to- 
wards achieving an economic structure 
in which each individual will be en- 
abled to fulfill his obligations of social 
justice, that is, of making his propor- 
tionate contribution to the general wel- 
fare, 

“5, Appeals to class conflict and to 
racial and religious discrimination we 
condemn as un-American and destruc- 
tive of democratic ideals and practices, 

“6. Abuses must be condemned 
wherever they are found. Hence we 
condemn the unjust manager together 
with the dishonest labor leader. 

“7. Proper ordering of economic ac- 
tivity cannot be left solely to free com- 
petition—competition must be directed 
in accordance with the general welfare. 

“8. Our economic system must be so 
geared as to guarantee year-round ade- 
quate security to laborers and a fair 
profit to owners and managers. 

“9. The government must not take 
away from the organizations of man- 
agement and labor the activity proper 
to such autonomous and subsidiary 
groups. But the government has the 
right and duty of directing, watching, 
stimulating, and restraining as the cif- 
cumstances or necessity of the general 
welfare demands. 

“10. Finally, the sincere application 
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of justice, good faith, and fair dealing 
in the mutual cooperation and especial- 
ly in the collective bargaining of man- 
agement and labor is the indispensable 
means of securing an equitable work- 
ing out of the natural rights of man 
embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. Only 
thus can America’s future as.a free 
nation be assured,” 

The code is a joint production: at- 
tempting to crystallize in permanent 
form the policies advocated by the two 
institutes. Already it has received na- 
tion-wide publicity. 

The framers of the code do not by 
any means claim that it is the final 
word in the matter. But they do con- 
tend that it is a valid attempt to formu- 
late the principles which must underlie 


any effective: movement to establish 
peace with justice in the stormy field 
of management-labor relations. Each 
of the code’s ten principles, collectively 
a summation of Pius XI’s Quadrages- 
imo Anno, calls for a detailed explan- 
ation and amplification, 

The second far-reaching result was 
the appointment by Bishop Althoff of 
Father James McCormick as full-time 
director of industrial relations for the 
Belleville diocese. Father McCormick 
has already entered actively into the 
field. His appointment assures the 
permanency of the work begun last 
winter, and his carefully conceived 
program premises to achieve a lasting 
pattern of management-labor coopera- 
tion in one of the most heavily in- 
dustrialized areas in the U. S, 


ala 
Flights of Fancy 


He lives at the top of his voice.— 
Garson Kanin. 


He picked words so aptly one could 
almost hear the dictionary purr.—T. 
Gavan Duffy. 


Our dog stood up, yawned, and his 
back followed suit—W. C. Adams. 


Friend: a person who borrows your 
books and sets wet glasses on them.— 
Edwin A. Robinson. 


They live in a beautiful little apart- 
ment overlooking the rent.—F. E. Nu- 
gent. 


As fitting as a grandfather clock in 
a quonset hut.—Newman Club Bul- 
letin. : 


Anger thelted in her mouth and ran 
down: into her heart.—Georges Ber- 
nanos. 


He felt as if he had swallowed a 
sunset.—Stephen Leacock. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or retura contributions.—Ed. ] 











Nothing but the truth 


Bollandist Adventure 


By E. F. MOHLER 


AINTS are those valiant men and 
women (children, too) who 
have carried Michael’s flaming 
sword into lifelong battle against the 
dragons of evil, and won the day. Their 
lives make high excitement and ro- 
mance. The saints had to be successes 
or forfeit their haloes. Even worldlings 
can appreciate the talents of St. Paul, 
St. Augustine with his bewildering 
breadth of intellect, St. Jerome’s year 
by year pursuit of exactitude, the crys- 
tal-clear mind of Aquinas, Francis of 
Assisi’s all-encompassing love, the or- 
thodox drive and push of St. Bernard, 
the self-abasement of little Thérése. 

The purpose to which those gifts 
were dedicated may well escape the 
worldling, and even good Catholic folk 
at times find lives of saints rather bor- 
ing and difficult reading. Authors and 
five-star generals, patrons of art and 
big financiers win our applause, but 
the saints we read about often leave us 
cold. It is not the fault of the saints. 
It lies with the men who wrote their 
lives, swamping the facts in thickets of 
myth and legend. Mistaken piety con- 
ceals the very thing that should have 
been shown. 

The good historian. idealizes and 
hopes to achieve what he calls “ob- 
jectivity.” Testing and proving facts, 
ordering them into formation, reach- 
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ing conclusions uninfluenced by pas- 
sion and ignorance, are the means he 
uses to construct a true historical nar- 
rative. The modern historian tries to 
resist the human pulls toward hero 
worship and away from unsympathetic 
characters. 

This was the spirit of the Bollandists, 
whose work on the Acta Sanctorum, 
begun centuries ago, has given the 
modern world an example of extended 
search for the truth about God’s heroes. 
Late in the clouded and heresy-torn 
16th century a Jesuit, Heribert Ros- 
weyde, thought it would be profitable 
to devote some of his spare time to 
studying manuscripts containing both 
true and legendary material on the 
lives of the saints. The work fascinated 
him; he soon saw that a whole school 
of research workers would be needed. 
The little band of devotees to the truth 
he founded then was later named the 
Bollandists after Father John van Bol- 
land, S.J., who assumed direction of 
the work after Rosweyde’s death and 
greatly extended its scope. 

Rosweyde outlined what he propos- 
ed to do. In a projected first volume 
he would gather all the material on the 
life of Christ and His feasts; in a sec- 
ond he would do the same for the bless- 
ed Virgin and her feasts; in a third he 
would treat of the saints honored by 
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a special cult, Other volumes would 
take the: story, hero by hero, through 
the ecclesiastical year until all the mate- 
rial about the Church’s elite had been 
gathered. Then carefully the truth 
would be separated from the legend. 
Even in summary the gigantic extent 
of the undertaking was visible. 

When Rosweyde informed Cardinal 
Bellarmine about the idea; Bellarmine 
remarked, “This man, then, counts on 
living 200 years longer!” Time has 
proved that estimate far too short. In 
a far from encouraging letter to Ros- 
weyde the cardinal bluntly made ref- 
erence to the foolhardiness of the 
whole thing. But century after century 
the work of getting the stories of the 
saints into precise form has gone on 
relentlessly. Revolutions and changes 
in government have not stopped it. 
Criticisms and hostility from those 
who might be expected to be friends 
did not upset the general plan institut- 
ed at the beginning. Political condem- 
nation and ecclesiastical disapproval 
were encountered, yet volume mount- 
ed on volume. Papebroch, one of the 
most ardent Bollandists of the 17th 
century, fell into Spanish disfavor 
and was not too well thought of at 
Rome. Only after a difficult struggle 
was he able to clear his work and name, 
The suppression of the Society of 
Jesusand local, international and world 
wars disturbed but did not end the 
pursuit of the truth about the most 


truthful of all. the human race, the 
saints. 

Any work such as the Acta would 
have friends and enemies. Critics have 
described the work of the Bollandists 
as long-winded, inconclusive. Others 
complain that the principal defect is a 
form of supercriticism, with too little 
respect for tradition. Father Charles 
De Smet, S.J., himself a Bollandist, ex- 
plains that all comments favorable or 
otherwise have been taken into consid- 
eration; that Bollandist research has 
always tried to avoid extremes. 

By 1845 the Bollandists had publish- 
ed 54 volumes; by 1892 the count had 
reached 65. Today a small library of 
67 8¥%4-pound volumes calls the roll of 
the immense work of these persevering 
historians. The achievement in some 
ways is as heroic as the lives which are 
the subject matter of the Acta Sanctor- 
um. 

In- recent times the Bollandist library 
has been housed in the College of 
Saint-Michel, on the Boulevard Mili- 
taire, Brussels. There, rising in ranks 
rivaling the number of the saintly, are 
150,000 volumes. The tides of two 
world wars have swirled over and 
around this cache of hagiographic liter- 
ature; but that had happened before 
and may happen again. The work has 
gone on for five centuries and the end 
is not yet in sight. The Bollandists, as 
Bellarmine predicted, have not yet 
caught up with the saints. 


SS” 
The dreadful part of one’s past is the way others can’t forget it. 


O. A. Battista. 
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Race Relations and Human Rights 


By FRANCIS J. GILLIGAN 
Condensed from the Interracial Review* 


r Li KNow what any organization is 
up to, scrutinize the philosophy of 
those who control the policies. An in- 
creasing number of U.S. citizens is 
active in the field of promoting better 
race relations, Three principles, which 
constitute the foundation of interracial 
work, seem to be basic to the thinking 
of such persons, 

Those three principles are not just 
personal opinions. They have an in- 
dependent validity and truth. They are 
the principles to which the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the framers of the Constitution sub- 
scribed; they constitute the foundation 
of the American way of life. 

The first principle is that there exists 
a moral law, established by the infinite 
Creator, upon which the lives of all 
men must be patterned, 

The youth in high-school chemistry 
and physics classes learns of the exist- 
ence of physical laws which regulate 
chemical elements. The amateur gar- 
dener becomes familiar with the iaws 
governing the growth of plants and 
flowers. The ornithologist can foretell 
the actions of birds yet unborn, through 
acquaintance with the laws governing 
migrations and habits. 

In addition to those physical laws, 
thoughtful men have held that there 
is, for men, a moral law. Men differ 


from other created beings in that their 
conformity is not exacted by physical 
necessity. The bond is moral. Yet if 
such conformity is refused, the penalty 
is restless conflict within the heart, dis- 
organization in the home, sometimes 
chaos within the nation, and punish- 
ment after death. 

Even a civil government is not a 
law unto itself. Its powers are drawn 
from a higher authority, the same nat- 
ural law. When civil-government stat- 
utes transgress eternal precepts, people 
say the government has acted unjustly. 
When civil governments abandon all 
conformity with eternal principles, 
people describe them as being tyran- 
nical and totalitarian. 

In an address he delivered to a bar 
association, Justice Edward Dore of 
the New York Supreme Court made 
reference to a play which Sophocles 
wrote more than 2,400 years ago. In the 
play, a young girl, Antigone, replied 
to the tyrant Creon, “Nor deemed I 
that thine edict had such force that 
thou who are but mortal could over- 
ride the unwritten and unswerving 
laws of heaven; not of today and yes- 
terday are they, but from everlasting.” 

Twenty-five centuries later the senti- 
ments of Sophocles, he added, were ex- 
pressed by Justice Jackson at the Niirn- 
berg trial. “The character of this tri- 
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bunal,” he said, “evidences a faith that 
the law is not only to govern the con- 
duct of little men, but that even rulers, 
as Lord Chief Justice Coke put it to 
King James, are under God and the 
law.” That a moral law exists is a pri- 
mary principle in the basic philosophy 
of most persons who labor for the im- 
provement of race relations within the 
U.S. 

The second principle is that from the 
moral law alone each man draws his 
natural rights. A civil government can 
grant to an individual some rights, as 
when the government confers citizen- 
ship upon an immigrant. Those are 
civil rights; the government gives them 
and the government may retract them. 
But there are other rights so funda- 
mental that the civil government can- 
not abrogate them, They are natural. 
They are vested in every man, woman 
and child. The title to the possession of 
them is the human personality. Def- 
initely the title is not membership in 
the stronger economic group nor de- 
scendency from one of the first Ameri- 
can families. The citizens of a numer- 
ical majority do not confer a natural 
right on any person; it is not theirs to 
give. The Declaration of Independence 
proclaimed, “We hold these truths to 
be self evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator. with certain unalienable 
rights.” * 

In the field of race relations, the ap- 
plication of this principle is patent. 
The rights of the Negro are as those 
of the white man. He has the right to 
life, to property, and to a reasonable 
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amount of liberty. If it is a crime to 
restrict the liberty of white men, it is 
a crime to restrict liberty of Negroes. 

Through the years, as circumstances 
change, some natural rights seem to 
demand more emphatic study. This is 
a point not infrequently neglected by 
persons speaking about natural rights, 
and the neglect discounts their work 
greatly. During the last 40 years, the 
growth of labor unions occasioned a 
fuller development of the natural right 
of working persons to organize. The 
growing interest in the field of race 
relations should occasion a richer dis- 
cussion of some of the specific rights 
of the Negro which are violated by dis- 
criminatory policies. One is the right 
in the pursuit of employment to be 
free from unfair interference. 

The natural resources of the earth, 
the fertile fields, minerals, oil, water 
power, were created by the eternal Be- 
ing for the support of all men. It was 
willed that from those resources men 
would draw food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. In an urban civilization such as 
ours, a man has access to those bless- 
ings only through a job. Consequently, 
the third principle holds that every 
man has the natural right when in 
the pursuit of employment to be free 
from unfair interference. In this in- 
stance of the Negro, that right is not 
infrequently violated by both white 
employers and white workers. 

The managers of large industrial 
corporations may represent a private 
business, But they also occupy a social 
position. Through the wage checks 
paid to thousands of employees, they 
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distribute access to the nation’s wealth. 
If they establish a discriminatory policy 
of refusing employment to Negroes or 
of hiring them only for janitorial work, 
they violate the Negro’s natural right. 
The character of their position in hu- 
man society places upon employers a 
moral obligation to provide employ- 
ment opportunities for Negroes. 

It is a shameful thing that, even in 
some of the instances in which em- 
ployers have hired Negroes, white 
workers have protested, and even 
threatened work stoppages. White 
workers who engage in such activities 
also violate a natural right of the 
Negro. They commit a moral offense. 
They cooperate in a crime, just as the 
members of a lynch mob do. The union 
officials who by tricks and other devices 
exclude Negroes from full benefits of 
membership commit a greater fault. 

A federal fair-employment-practice 
statute would not bestow upon the 
Negro the right to be free from unfair 
interference, for the Negro already pos- 
sesses that right by the eternal moral 
law. A fair-employment statute merely 
places the coercive power of the gov- 
ernment behind an effort to obtain rec- 
ognition of that right. It is desirable 
because one of the functions of federal 
or state government is to protect the 
Negro in the exercising of his natural 
rights. 

The phrase “futile and purely aca- 
demic” might be attached by some to 
this discussion of race relations and 
natural rights. Critics may refer to the 
fact that a considerable number of 
religious persons have been most wn- 
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just in their treatment of Negroes, 
while some communists, who logically 
cannot accept the principle of natural 
rights, have been working for correc- 
tion of abuses. 

It is true, unfortunately, that a sub- 
stantial number of otherwise religious 
persons have ignominiously failed to 
respect the Negro’s naturai rights. 
Some of that failure is attributable to 
intellectual dullness and some to moral 
weakness; or, to use an old-fashioned 
term, original sin. But their failure 
does not warrant an attitude of indif- 
ference to the moral law. 

Religious and nonreligious persons 
transgress other phases of the moral 
law. Some whites murder and steal; 
so do some Negroes. But the sad reality 
of such delinquencies has not prompt- 
ed the community to take the position 
that all discussion about immorality of 
such actions is futile. Every generation 
of men has seen crime. But the genera- 
tions that reconstructed themselves 
were those using moral concepts and 
branding actions for what they were. 
Abandonment of the word avarice and 
substitution of the phrase “shrewd 
business acumen” did not produce a 
better economic order. When Hitler 
and his associates discarded even vocal 
allegiance to the eternal moral law, the 
gates were opened to a multitude of 
foul actions. . 

Discussion of race relations in the 
light of the moral law is not useless. 
Even when one concedes that many 
religious persons have treated Negroes 
unjustly, there is still a solid basis for 
hopes. In other matters, a considerable 
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number of white persons, just as Ne- 
groes, live wholesome lives. Of many 
it can be said that their conduct is 
good. But it has not been good by 
chance. It has been good because 


numerous Americans, recognizing the 


existence of an eternal moral law, still . 


strive to keep their actions in conform- 
ity with it. 

In this world, there can be neither 
justice nor peace unless every man 
disciplines himself and forces his ac- 
tions into the molds the eternal law 
has cast for him. And there is only one 
human force which, over a long period 
of time, will effectively suppress the 
evil impulses which besiege man’s 
heart. That force is a vivid recognition 
of the eternal moral law. Fortunately, 
that force is still potent with many 
Americans. The white man’s actions 
towards the Negro will slowly change 
for the better if he can be persuaded 
that the field of race relations belongs 
within the realm of that moral law. 

Traditionally, evil impulses such as 
avarice and hatred have been number- 
ed as the seven capital sins. The white 
American seems to be beset by an 
eighth capital sin, race prejudice. It is 
acquired early through the social en- 
vironment. It is subtle, and interwoven 
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with pride, hunger for social respecta- 
bility, fear of social humiliation. Yet 
if the white American has achieved a 
fair degree of success in grappling with 
the other seven, there is reason to be- 
lieve that he can succeed in the struggle 
against the eighth. And he will strug- 
gle when he is persuaded that preju- 
dice is evil. 

To Negroes who have suffered much 
from race prejudice, I venture to offer 
two counsels, One is that they look 
with suspicion upon any person in 
whose philosophy and thought there is 
no place for an objective moral law. 
The other counsel is that they keep 
nettling the white group with the re- 
minder that if white persons are intel- 
ligent, then logically they should live 
their principles; that the American 
philosophy of government and the sol- 
idity of the American home is built 
upon belief in the moral law and nat- 
ural rights; and that the field of race 
relations is encompassed in the realm 
of that law. 

If those basic truths could only be 
kept before the mind of the white 
American with the constancy of com- 
mercial radio and newspaper advertise- 
ments, the actions of white Americans 
would change for the better. 


ale 
Paradise Lost 


“Whey had just returned from Europe and were telling friends about the paint- 
ing of Adam and Eve and the serpent in the Louvre. “You see,” gushed the 
lady, “we found the painting especially interesting, as we knew the anecdote!” 
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f§ Do we want it? 


Soviet Peace 














By 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 








Condensed from Cosmopolitan* 


& 1s NoT only in defense of my 
© faith that I condemn atheistic 
communism, but also as an American 
in defense of my country; for while 
communism is an enemy of Catholi- 
cism, it is also a challenge to all men 
who believe in America and in God. 
Scarcely a day passes that someone 
does not say to me, “I bear no hatred 
for the Russian people, but. .. .” And I 
say I bear no hatred for any individual 
or peoples upon the face of the earth, 
but if any man or nation proves to be 
an enemy of God or America, I con- 
sider him a foe, whether Russian, Ger- 
man or American. If Soviet Russia or 
any nation truly wants a peace that 
will not shame our sons who lived and 
died to protect our freedoms, let her 
not oppose the principles of justice for 
which we are now still fighting; nor 
through brute greed demand gains 
which we are now still fighting; nor 
and agonies of men; nor through in- 
sane malice incite another war that 
will sound the death knell of civiliza- 
tion. 

Two or three times in history there 
has been a peace that drenched the 
world in fear and held the fate of men 
relentless in its grip. And today like a 
. chilling mist there hangs over the dem- 


ocratic nations the menace of a Soviet 
peace which, if we submit to it, will 
commit our children to serfdom in a 
world itself enchained. 

Soviet Russia is building an empire 
which covers nearly 10 million square 
miles, which surpasses even the nazi 
totalitarian conquests and ambitions. 
And if by appeasement we condone a 
Soviet peace, we not only embolden the 
aggressor, but we weaken America and 
sacrifice nations too small to defend 
themselves, nations whose sacred trus- 
teeship we pledged ourselves to protect. 

Already Russia has. drained the 
strength from the peoples of Europe 
and steeped the dregs in desperate 
despair, as, methodically, she has un- 
dermined and made bankrupt Allied 
and conquered countries, transform- 
ing them into one vast concentration 
camp. The Soviets prolong chaos, per- 
petuate hunger, prevent economic re- 
covery and compound the heartaches 
of all peoples in misery. Their arrogant 
attitudes and belligerent acts are signs 
and symbols of a Soviet peace, which 
should shock the conscience of human- 
ity. 
Crushed in the clutch of the com- 
munists, Finland, Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have become 


*57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N.Y. November, 1946. 
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vassal states, the Baltic peoples robbed 
of their political independence, and 
Hungary and Austria rendered eco- 
nomically helpless. Fifty thousand anti- 
communist Ukrainians, Ruthenians, 
and Cossacks who had been lured into 
the German armies have been forced to 
return to Russia for “liquidation.” In 
betrayed, disease-ridden Poland whole 
villages have been wiped out and chil- 
dren die like scraggy, abandoned kit- 
tens. 

The peace that has come seems but 
a grim interlude of contradictions in 
the tragedy of war, when atomic power 
is measured by science not for the uses 
of peace but for protection against new 
wars, when martyrs are judged as 
traitors and dictatorships claim to be 
democracies. This is not a peace that 
will heal the hearts of the living, make 
blessed the graves of the dead, and con- 
sole nations for their sacrifices. It is but 
a decade of delusion and despair which 
recalls another era in history when 
Genghis Khan poured his Mongol 
hordes out of Karakorum and spewed 
them over the face of the earth. And 
over the skulls of 5 million slain he, 
too, erected an empire which stretched 
from the Yellow sea to the Black sea 
and the Danube. 

Peace came then, too, brutal peace 
based on the complete captivity of the 
vanquished. And today, seven cen- 
turies later, a mighty dread of the re- 
birth of the Tatar peace assails me, a 
fear that through an identical insane, 
pagam pattern of despotism, destruc- 
tion and death a Soviet peace is being 
imposed upon Europe, with the goal of 





the dictators, One World—theirs. 
Our ally in war has not remained 
our ally for peace. Today Soviet Russia 


stands charged with the crime of being 


the saboteur of a just peace; her aim, 
world communism. We Americans talk 
of these great and grave dangers men- 
acing the world, while we neglect to 
guard our own nation against the 
threat, the terrible tragedy, that we 
may fail to remain fundamentally these 
United States. The wedge dividing us 
is American communism, and Soviet 
imperialism is its puppeteer. Either 
Americanism or communism may pre- 
dominate, but never can they become 
reconciled. 

A man’s defense of himself is said to 
be the fairest form of evidence, and 
proof of the communists’ disloyalty to 
America is in their own declaration of 
principles. Judge Kimbrough Stone of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals recently 
wrote to me: “Until a couple of years 
ago my conception of communism was 
hazy. I knew that I didn’t like it but I 
would have been hard put if someone 
had asked me to define it. In 1943 a 
sedition case involving the activities of 
a group of communists came before the 
Court of Appeals. They had been sen- 
tenced, and appealed. I wrote the opin- 
ion affirming the convictions. Neces- 
sarily I read and carefully studied the 
evidence which revealed starkly the 
sinister purposes and methods of the 
communists. Coming from their own 
publications and mouths there could 
be no question of its verity. It showed 
the entire allegiance to the 4th Interna- 
tional, complete disloyalty to America 
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—even during war—and the purpose 
to overthrow this government by force 
and to establish a one-party regime, It 
also revealed the shrewd and danger- 
ous methods they intended to use for 
the accomplishment of their purposes, 
While this particular organization 
claimed to follow Trotsky rather than 
Stalin, the underlying principles and 
purposes of the 4th and 3rd Interna- 
tionals are identical. 

“America’s first effective counter- 
move must be to inform Americans of 
the facts. Therefore I am sending you 
extracts which I made from the actual 
record on appeal which establish: 1. 
the character of the movement as inter- 
national and subservient to Russia; 2. 
the purposes in the U.S. to destroy the 
existing government, substitute one- 
party rule, and appropriate property 
without compensation; 3. that the 
methods are to bore into labor-union 
locals, to work among unemployed to 
create and foster discontent, to foment 
violent opposition to constituted au- 
thorities, to take part in elections for 
propaganda, to work inside the armed 
forces, to get military training for its 
youth, and finally to build up a Red 
army through local units which will be 
the active force in overthrowing the 
government.” 

Every communist is a potential ene- 
my of the U. S. and only the bat-blind 
can fail to be aware of the communist 
invasion of our country. We cannot 
fight communistic propagandists with 
their own weapons of deceit, Jawless- 
ness, violence and “liquidation” be- 
, cause we believe in justice, law and lib- 
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erty. Nevertheless it is our right and 
our duty to meet the challenge of com- 
munism in active loyalty, understand- 
ing, determination, and unity, and if 
we do, no party nor nation on earth can 
ensnare or enshackle us. 

Spiritual diseases are the symptoms 
and effects of totalitarian tyrannies and 
the greatest of these is the worship of 
false gods, America’s hope and destiny 
lie in her moral and spiritual strength 
and not alone in her military might 
nor in her limitless economic resources, 
No original thought is this nor one 
peculiar to a clergyman, for Henry 
Clay upon the floor of Congress pro- 
claimed, “It is the vocation of America 
to keep her light brightly shining be- 
fore the nations of the world.” And in 
defense of this principle, America has 
spent her young blood, spilling it free- 
ly, curbing the nations which sinned 
against God and man. 

We find our country divided against 
herself in a thousand ways, enmeshed 
in an evil-spun net of greed, glut and 
hate. It is said in foreign lands that the 
American way is now under trial and 
its freedoms tested by storms of strife, 
Can it be true that after glorious self- 
sacrifice in war, we have lost even the 
will to unity and peace? 

Americans must bestir themselves 
and marshal their spiritual forces 
against atheists who invade the sane 
tuary of their hearts and homes and by 
vile means corrupt their belief in God. 
Men have a right freely to worship 
God and they have the duty to defend 
that sacred right. Atheistic commu- 
nists teach hostility to God and man, 
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and their religious persecutions are in- 
flicted upon all who violate their God- 
hating code. 

When man rejects God he rejects 
truth. Why then are we surprised 
when Russia disdains and distorts 
truth? As Russia’s representatives con- 
tinue to veto each honorable, merciful 
plan for peace, why must we consent 
to the shameful sin of 2 pagan veto of 
God by 2 Soviet peace, a godless pact of 
blood, tears, death, doom? If men con- 
tinue to try to recapture tranquillity 
and restore order without Him who is 
Peace, they are but making new 
treaties to be broken, plotting new 
ways to spend in future wars other 
millions of young fives. 

War is an evil thing, so accursed that 
Satan himself must be its sire, and f, 
with the full strength of my soul, with 
all the vehemence of words and works 
at my command, oppose and condemn. 
it. And they are the minions of Satan 
who move masses of men into wars of 
unjust aggression. Victors we have 
been, warring in defense of our coun- 
try, but all nations are victims who do 
not learn the fundamental lesson 
taught by war, the only lesson that will 
save humanity and bring us peace: Iove 
God and serve your fellow man. 

I recall a picture of the effects of the 
first use of atomic energy, 2 pillar of 
disintegrated matter and smoke rising 
above the earth in the form of a huge 
and ominous flower of force. Looking 
at so strange a flower, involuntarily I 
thought of the title of the unwhole- 
some work Les Fleurs du Mal; it was 
a flower of evil, with: the scent of the 
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miasma of the destroyed and rotting 
bodies of the slain lying unburied in 
piles of rubble that once were cities of 
men. I reflected on our victory and I 
realized that the men upon whose 
heads rests the responsibility of peace- 
making will be the saviors or wreckers 
of humanity as in faith before God 
they accept or reject the tasks, trials 
and temptations that beset them. 
Neither the keenest vigilance nor the 
strongest safeguards will protect us 
against a compromising Soviet peace 
with its distortions of truth and per- 
versions of justice, unless we cling 
courageously to the eternal principles 
of religion which gave birth to the soul 
of our nation. 

If Benjamin Franklin could address 
the members of the United Nations 
and the peace conference exactly as he 
addressed the members of the Con- 
stitutional convention when its failure 
seemed imminent, he would point out, 

“Mr. President, the small progress 
we have made after four or five weeks’ 
close attention and continual reasoning 
with each other is methinks a melan- 
choly proof of the imperfection of hu- 
man understanding. 

“In this situation of this assembly, in 
the dark to find political truth, and 
scarce able to distinguish it when pre- 
sented to us, how has it happened, sir, 
that we have not hitherto thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of 
Lights to illumine our understanding? 
I have lived, sir, a long time; and the 
longer I live, the more convincing 
proofs I see of the truth that God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men. And if a spar- 
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row cannot fall to the ground without 
His notice, is it probable that an em- 
pire can rise without His aid? We have 
been assured, sir, in the sacred writ- 
ings, that ‘except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build it.’ 
I firmly believe this; and I also believe 
that without His concurring aid we 
shall succeed in the political building 
no better than the builders of Babel; 
we shall be divided by our little, par- 
tial, local interests; our projects will be 
confounded; and we ourselves shall be- 
come a reproach and a byword down 
to future ages. And what is worse, 
mankind may hereafter, from this un- 
fortunate instance, despair of establish- 
ing government by human wisdom 
and leave it to chance, war, conquest. 
I therefore beg my leave to move that 
hereafter prayer, imploring the assist- 





ance of heaven and its blessings on our 
deliberations be held in this assembly 
every morning before we proceed to 
business and that one or more of the 
clergy of this city be requested to off- 
ciate.” 

From that moment progress was 
made in framing the greatest docu- 
ment ever conceived by man to pre- 
serve the rights of man. As it was then, 
so it is today and so it shall ever be, 
that the spirit of God alone can guide 
men to peace. Only when victors and 
vanquished respect the Creator of all 
peoples and nations will the world be 
freed. What will the morrow bring if 
it does not seal a sacred peace among 
nations of free, tolerant and under- 
standing men, but instead signs the 
death warrant of liberty by a Soviet 


peace? 
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The Chinese have always considered it improper, even shocking, to appear 
in public bareheaded. As a concession to Chinese taste, the brief issued by 
Pope Paul V, June 27, 1615, granted the Jesuits and other missionarics in 
China the privilege of wearing a hat while celebrating Mass. They were 
to wear, not the ordinary headdress of the people, but a special hat, reserved 
only for divine worship, of the same color as the other vestments of the 
day; if that was impossible, they were to wear the regular biretta. 

The concession was immediately acted upon. The missionaries intro- 
duced the custom of saying Mass wearing a square hat about 6 inches high, 
with two wide ribbons streaming down in back like the lappets of a mitre. 
This hat, somewhat resembling that of the educated class during the 
Ming dynasty, was called #si-kin (sacrificial hat), and since the 17th cen- 
tury has been regarded as a true liturgical headdress. 


Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft (Fall, °46). 
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The right kind of talk 


Catholic Lecture Service 


By T. J. McCINERNEY 
Condensed from the Marianist* 


OR TWELVE years, as she journeyed 
throughout this country, Canada, 

and Alaska, visiting booksellers in her 
capacity as sales manager for Sheed 
& Ward, Miss Alma Savage became 
increasingly conscious of the urgent 
need for a centralized and coordinated 
lecture service that would bring the 
right kind of speakers before audiences 
made up of both Catholics and non: 
Catholics. Since her work made it 
necessary to arrange for speakers and 
lecturers on many occasions, Miss Sav- 
age acquired a first-hand knowledge 
of the problems confronting both the 
sponsors of forums and the speakers. 
Her confidence in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the undertaking is based partly 
on the many expressions of support 
and approval which have poured into 
her headquarters since the Alma Sav- 
age Lecture Service came into being 
in June, 1946, and partly on the care- 
ful program of preparation which pre- 
ceded the actual inception of the serv- 
ice. 
Miss Savage plans to eliminate the 
sectional limitation hitherto imposed 
on the majority of Catholic lecturers. 
With no facilities for planning extend- 
ed speaking tours, and no professional 
assistance available for handling trans- 
portation, temporary lodging, and 
other details, almost all lecturers have 


preferred to confine their itineraries to 
localities within easy traveling distance. 
This situation has meant that Catholic 
audiences in certain areas of the coun- 
try have been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to hear famous speakers. 

For example, Father John S. Kenne- 
dy, nationally known as a literary critic 
and as associate editor of the Catholic 
Transcript, Hartford, Conn., has here- 
tofore been much in demand as a lec- 
turer and speaker in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic states. Under the 
auspices of Miss Savage’s service, he 
will give a series of lectures across the 
country and along the West Coast 
starting in February, 1947. 

Miss Savage has established her 
service on the premise that there is a 
Catholic expert qualified to discourse 
on every problem confronting the na- 
tion. An inspection of the subjects 
which speakers have registered would 
seem to bear out the accuracy of her 
premise, 

Communism and Soviet imperial- 
ism are, unquestionably, among the 
most pressing problems of modern 
times. Father John F. Cronin, S.S., as- 
sistant director of the Department of 
Social Action of the NCWC and an 
expert on economic and social ques- 
tions, authoritatively discusses those 
questions in his series. 


*108 Franklin St., Dayton, 2, Obio. December, 1946. 
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Miss Savage has also engaged prom- 
inent lay experts, including Louis A. 
Crisano, a trial attorney for the New 
York State Labor Relations board, 
who lectures on such timely subjects 
as “Papal Encyclicals and American 
Economic Life,” “Basic Conflicts Be- 
tween Labor and Industry,” “The 
Strike — Causes, Effects, Remedies,” 
and numerous other related topics. 
Dorothy Day, a convert, who helped 
to found and now edits the Catholic 
Worker, is another of Miss Savage’s 
lay lecturers. 

Another is William H. Mooring, 
known to the Catholic press as film 
commentator, columnist, and critic. 
Mr. Mooring’s close professional con- 
tact with the motion-picture industry 
since it began admirably equips him 
to interpret the powerful influence of 
movies in American life today and the 
opportunities afforded by them for 
Catholic Action. 

Dr. Max Jordan, dean of foreign cor- 
respondents, whose dispatches from 
Europe for the NCWC have thrown 
light on many confused situations, is 
scheduled to tour the country upon his 
return from abroad in 1947. Father 
Stephen Leven, of Tonkawa, Okla., 
whose parish covers 1,500 square 
miles; Bernice Fitzgibbon, well-known 
New York department-store publicity 
expert and originator of the famous 
“It’s smart to be thrifty” slogan, are 
two more Catholic lecturers who will 
soon be speaking before audiences in 
localities outside their usual orbits, 
While her service is primarily a Cath- 
olic project, Miss Savage plans also to 
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sponsor non-Catholic speakers with 
subjects of particular interest to Cath- 
olic groups. 

Miss Savage has contacted about 700 
Catholic schools, established forums, 
and other organizations. Their reac- 
tions have been encouraging. Members 
of the hierarchy and the clergy have 
also been enthusiastic. Archbishop 
Cushing of Boston and Bishop O’Hara 
of Kansas City have written letters of 
commendation and encouragement. 
All of the help she has needed in get- 
ting the project under way has been 
furnished by friends and well-wishers 
who have volunteered to perform the 
many tasks incidental to getting it 
started. One friend experienced in set- 
ting up filing systems established one 
for the lecture service, and another 
mimeographs necessary bulletins and 
notices. ’ 

Interest in public forums is one of 
the healthiest manifestations of democ- 
racy in this country. Catholics, through 
regular forums and through town-hall 
types of meetings conducted by clubs 
and other organized groups, have been 
quick to take up this type of discus- 
sion. 

Father James A. Magner, of the 
Catholic University of America, one 
of the leading Catholic forum speak- 
ers of the present day, has this to 
say about the place of the forum in 
the Catholic world, “When Catholics 
learn to take a keen interest in the 
world about them, to broaden the hori- 
zons of their knowledge of secular 
events, to distinguish between prin- 
ciple and the endeavor to apply it, 
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sometimes by the method of trial and 
error, they have become a vital influ- 
ence in their community. When they 
have learned to suspend judgment for 
further investigation or to differ with 
a speaker without wishing to report 
him to the ecclesiastical authorities or 
chastise the organization that. spon- 
sored his appearance, real progress has 
been made. They may even find that 
such a challenge to their intellectual 
security is the first step to a real com- 
prehension of Catholic principles and 
to the painful but wholesome realiza- 
tion that the principles of religion, and 
their responsibilities, extend into re- 
gions far beyond the little pew at Sun- 
day Mass.” 

The Catholic forum, Father Magner 
points out, is far from being “either a 
rival to the pulpit, a hidden threat to 
orthodoxy, or an innocuous fad of 
amateur intellectuals. It is, instead,” 
he asserts, “a most natural and effective 
medium for the public expression of 
Christian principles, the formation of 
a Christian mind on important issues 
of the day, and a corresponding influ- 
ence on public opinion and human 
events.” 

Someone has said that a Catholic 
community without a Catholic forum 


is like an, auditorium without an am- 
plifying system. Many Catholic com- 
munities explain their lack of a forum 
by citing what they term the difficulty 
of securing representative speakers. 
Those who offer this excuse ignore the 
fact that part of the business of a forum 
is to acquaint the public with Catholic 
men and women who have distin- 
guished themselves in the field of 
thought and literature, and part of its 
business is to give such leaders an op- 
portunity to present their thought to 
the public. 

Few persons have made more ex- 
haustive studies of the Catholic forum 
and its problems than has Miss Savage. 
Her office in the Madison Square hotel 
in midtown New York is a clearing 
house for information, much of which 
has nothing to do with scheduling a 
speaker. Would-be organizers of for- 
ums are constantly writing in for infor- 
mation on how to get them started. 
Whenever possible, Miss Savage invites 
the questioner to come in for a per- 
sonal conference. She feels that a Cath- 
olic forum, intelligently organized and 
properly conducted, is a most impor- 
tant form of Catholic Action and will 
richly repay whatever amount of time 
and energy is put into it. 


alt 


we n orator in the House of Commons, after denouncing all the public abuses 
he could think of, sat down on his hat. An Irishman immediately arose, full 
of the whole wealth of the humor of his race, and said, “Should I be in order, 
Sir, in congratulating the honorable gentleman on the fact that when he sat 


down on his hat his head was not in it?” 


G. K. Chesterton. 
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Sunpay, Dec. 30, 1945, Lieut. 
44 Muriel Bartlett, army nurse, 
teat Corp. Norman Patenaude 
and I left Eta Jima in search of the 
nuns we had heard were at Hiroshima, 
The boat trip took about an hour. 
Our first stop in Hiroshima was at 
army headquarters to get information 
about the nuns and to arrange for 
transportation. None of the soldiers 
there had heard of the Sisters, but we 
found a Japanese who knew the loca- 
tion of the convent, and promised to 
guide us, 

We started across the city. All 
around us were scenes of the utmost 
devastation brought about by the atom- 
ic bomb. Hiroshima, once a teeming 
city of thousands, which had once 
boasted of its 600 shrines and temples, 
now lay in complete ruin. 

After a tortuous journey we arrived 
at the other end of the town and the 
convent of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls. We soon learned that other 
American soldiers had been there 
before us, for there was some sem- 
blance of restoration of the build- 
ings of the convent. A small house, 
about 30 by 40 feet, with a roof of 
corrugated iron, had been built by: 
enterprising GIs who had volun- 
teered to help during their spare 
time. A small chapel, about 15 
feet square, had also been 
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In the wake of the bomb 


Nuns of Hiroshima 


By JAMES A. GUGLIELMO 
Condensed from the Shield* 


built by the American soldiers. Its in- 
terior was pathetically barren. There 
was no heat; the cold seemed extreme 
to us, yet the Sisters had only gratitude 
for the efforts of our Catholic soldiers, 

We were given a warm welcome by 
Mother Antoine, who acted as hostess 
in place of the mother superior, who 
was ill, Mother Antoine’s charming 
and gracious manner captivated us as 
she introduced us to the other nuns. 
Two of them were French, another 
Italian, still another Belgian, others 
Japanese. They were all happy to see 
us and amazed that we had heard of 
them and made an effort to locate 
them. 

Most of the nuns had been im Japan 
for ten years. Their work from the be- 
ginning had been slow, but some head- 
way had been made. They taught kin- 
dergarten and ran a boarding school 
for girls. The girls had been arrested 
as spies because they had embraced the 
religion of the “foreigners.” One of the 
nuns had been interned in Tokyo 
for four years, but it seemed that 
® the Japanese, on the whole, had 
treated them rather well. Allofthe 
nuns were happy that the war was 
ended, and all expressed the desire 
# to remain in Japan, for they felt 
they could now do their best 
work there. 

Our time during our first 
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visit was unfortunately limited, but we 
left with a promise that we would re- 
turn soon. On our return trip we dis- 
cussed what Mother Antoine had told 
of the atomic bomb. The initial explo- 
sion touched off other explosions, caus- 
ing many fires, The reaction of the 
gases and the fire filled the scene with 
an awesome, almost indescribable 
beauty. Trees turned color, brilliant 
orange, red rust. Then came complete 
disintegration; the same disintegration 
occurred to all living things. Here was 
humanity gone mad. The smell of 
burning flesh, the piercing screams of 
anguish, the cries of the people to the 
gods of their ancestors, the yelling of 
children separated from their parents 
—all contributed to the intense horror 
of this man-made catastrophe, There 
was no medicine to be had, and the 
remedies applied by the people resulted 
only in infection and horrible death. 
The nuns did what they could to help 
the wounded and dying. The first 
night after the bombing Mother An- 
toine baptized 200 children and adults, 

Our second trip to the convent was 
on Jan. 8 and was unfortunately to be 
our last, as the British were to occupy 
Kure bay and we were to be sent else- 
where. This time I was accompanied 
by Father Brophy, chaplain of the 
308th General Hospital group, Artie 
Williams, and Jehn Wilson. We had 
a trailerload of all kinds of supplies, 
white flour, canned meats, fruit juices, 
canned fruit, sugar, coffee, salt, and 
other items which had been contrib- 
uted by our mess sergeant. Corporal 
Patenaude, John Wilson, and I had 


taken it upon ourselves to solicit con- 
tributions from the boys in our squad, 
Our motto was “anything goes” and 
nothing was refused. We were able to 
get T-shirts, heavy socks, handker- 
chiefs, towels, soap, toothpaste, and 
tooth brushes. We were also able to get 
sutures, hypodermic needles, and sy- 
ringes, needles and thread, and other 
articles which we knew could be put 
to good use. Lieutenant Bartlett had 
solicited wearing apparel from the 
other nurses, 

The nuns were speechless at our 
gifts. I had used an old picture frame 
to frame a color portrait of the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, which had been 
reproduced in a newspaper, and pre- 
sented it to the nuns. They were highly 
pleased with the picture, and it had 
the honor of being the only one in the 
convent. 

The Sisters insisted that we remain 
for dinner. Father Brophy, Artie, John 
and I were guests of honor. The best 
silver and china available were brought 
out for our use. The silver was a mix- 
ture of GI contributions and Japanese 
ware, while the china was very poor. 
We were served rice, thin slabs of beef, 
an undetermined Japanese dish, and 
French bread. As we were having cof- 
fee, Lieutenant Bartlett and Corporal 
Patenaude dropped in to join us. There 
was plenty of coffee, cream and sugar 
on hand now, so that the good nuns 
had no need to worry about running 
short. 

Lieutenant Bartlett sang Schubert’s 
Ave Maria in her clear, strong soprano, 
We then sang Christmas carols in 
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Latin, much to the pleasure of the 
nuns, who said that it had been many 
years since they had heard these carols 
sung in Latin. It was comforting to 
think that we had been instrumental 
in bringing a certain amount of joy 
and happiness into the lives of these 
holy nuns, who had sacrificed so much, 
had left their homes in faraway places, 
and who were now in the midst of the 
devastation and sorrow of defeated 
Japan. 

The war was a horrible scourge to 
the Japanese and to the missionaries 
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laboring among them, as it was to the 
whole world. But the war seems to 
have had the effect of shaking the faith 
of the Japanese people in their tradi- 
tional pagan religion, and the soil there 
is ready for the planting of the good 
seed of Christianity. 

When I left Hiroshima, work had 
already begun on a new school, which 
was being erected by Japanese carpen- 
ters. But the little GI shack, the Sisters 
said, will remain standing as a symbol 
of the generosity of the American sol- 
diers, 


ait 
Jimmy Walker 


On the last Sunday of June, 1946, Jimmy Walker was speaker at a Communion 
breakfast of the Catholic Traffic guild. It seemed even then that Jimmy had a 


presentiment of his imminent death. 


One of the most inspiring things he said was this. “While it is true—too 








awfully true—that many acts of my life were in direct denial of the faith in 
which I believed, I can say truthfully that never once did I try to convince my- 
self or others that my acts were anything else but what they were. Never once 
did I attempt to rationalize my acts, for I knew that they were denials of the 
faith in which I believed and to which I was devoted. Never once did I deny 
my faith to square it with my actions. It is true that I acted against my faith 
and my Church but I always believed in and felt with the faith of my fathers 
and the Church of my God.” 


He looked back over the past and he enfphasized that all the glamor of 
other days was worthless tinsel. He said that in the last four years he had found 
in religion and repentance the happiness and joy that he had sought elsewhere 
in vain. : 

The press never publicized this as it had publicized his witticisms and 
humor in light moments, but the remarks should be publicized for Catholics, 
so that they may answer those who would criticize the Good Shepherd for 


His mercy. James J. Carey in a letter to the Brooklyn Table¢ (23 Nov. °46). 





Trial by fury 


People’s Court 


Condensed from the 
Christian Family and Our Missions* 


JOSEPH JANSEN, S.V.D. 


NLES$ YOU SEE it with your own 

eyes, you can hardly conceive the 
fiendish fury the communists in China 
have unleashed. Chinese ask me repeat- 
edly, “Will there never be an end to 
this oppression? The Japanese were 
bad enough, but this is worse. You re- 
ceive enough food as long as you work 
with the party, but, if you fail, life and 
liberty become impossible.” 

Rather than attack Catholicism di- 
rectly, which would be a violation of 
their professed policy, the communists 
work indirectly by defaming the mis- 
sionaries. In Shantung I wrote this 
day-to-day story of persecution. 

July 11. Rumors have been running 
wild that the Reds are ready to estab- 
lish the so-called “people’s court,” to 
prosecute the foreign missionaries. 
They have been gathering material 
against the Church to show the Chi- 
nese how dependent they have become 
upon “foreigners.” 

At one of the meetings 
which the people are forced 
to attend, the Red agents 
curse and insult them, “You 


behind the times. You are in thee 
clutches of the foreigners.” «7 
July 12. Chen Kuo Chang” 
comes to the Tsaochowfu mis- 
sion for a lengthy conversatio 
with the rector, Father Kalten- 


thaler, S.V.D. Many problems are free- 
ly discussed and to all appearances 
peacefully settled. Chen Kuo Chang 
takes his leave of Father Kaltenthaler 
as from an old friend. 

July 13. In high-flowing style Mayor 
Chow addresses the Christians gath- 
ered in church. He stresses the fact 
that “there now exists complete free- 
dom of religion” and that “the Chinese 
communist government feels obliged 
to protect the Church.” He regrets that 
“the communist government has been 
somewhat negligent in these responsi- 
bilities but intends now to make 
amends. All the Christians should help 
the government in its program.” The 
opiate always precedes the attack. 

In the evening, the mayor again 
confronts the Christians, forcibly as- 
sembled in church. “The Christians,” 
he rants, “have promised heaven to the 
people for the last 2,000 years, but they 

have failed! The communists will 
establish a real heaven within the 
next 100 years.” ; 

It soon becomes clear that he 
believes one important means to- 
ward reaching this goal is the mis- 
named people’s court. Strongly he 
defends the court as a just, fair, 
and necessary instrument of law. 

July 15. Bishop Hoowaarts, Fa- 
ther Kaltenthaler, and two other 
Divine Word priests are taken 


*365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. November, 1946. 
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prisoners by the Reds and locked up. 
After several hours, the bishop, old 
and ill, is allowed to return to his resi- 
dence. The Reds seal every room of 
the mission compound except those 
occupied by native Chinese and Swiss 
priests, 4 

July 16. The communists begin a 
mad, frantic search for informers to 
bring up charges against the impris- 
oned missionaries. The people, who 
have long appreciated the Church’s 
good work, refuse to cooperate. Red 
agents scour city and suburbs; employ- 
ing threats, promises, and bribes in the 
“process of obtaining evidence.” 

July 19. One of the priests sought by 
the Reds as “chief criminal” is still at 
liberty and makes good his escape from 
the district. (After a few days he is re- 
ported dead, apparently of cholera.) 

Communist officials call a meeting, 
which 3,000 townspeople are forced to 
attend. Not one ventures to speak a 
word against the Church or its priests, 
Finally the Reds break up the meeting 
in disgust. 

Further meetings are arranged later 
in a vicious attempt to stir up charges 
against the prisoners. A few are finally 
induced by bribes to file their com- 
plaints. 

The Chinese merchants openly pro- 
claim, “The Catholic Church has ac- 
complished only good things here.” 

July 20. The bishop and seven Holy 
Ghost Sisters are asked to call on the 
mayor. Weak from illness, the bishop 
begs to remain at home, but the mayor 
insists that he must present himself, 
even upon a stretcher if necessary. On 


January 


arrival at the mayor’s office, the mis- 
sionaries are arrested and imprisoned. 

The sick in the Sisters’ hospital are 
left without medical care. Many pa- 
tients and their relatives beg and plead 
in tears for release of their nurses. “Let 
your sick people go home,” the mayor 
snarls, The dispensary is closed. The 
mayor himself takes the keys. Weep- 
ing, the relatives carry the patients to 
their homes. 

Eventually, one Sister is allowed to 
visit the sick under guard, but is 
promptly returned to prison after giv- 
ing treatments. 

July 21. The bishop, three priests, 
and seven Sisters are put on public 
exhibition for three-hour periods in 
morning and afternoon. First they are 
paraded through the streets, then led 
to the church and seated in the sanc- 
tuary. Sacred vessels, chalices, ciboria, 
and monstrances are likewise dis- 
played, to be gaped at by the populace. 

The first day’s exhibition, as pub- 
licly announced, is for the communist 
military; the second, for the townspeo- 
ple; the third, for the Communist Peas- 
ant union. At the church entrance, the 
Reds hoist a large sign, “Here are the 
criminals.” Crowds come, out of curi- 
osity. Only a few remain to scoff. 

Many are stirred upon seeing the 
bishop, priests, and Sisters quietly seat- 
ed in the sanctuary while praying the 
Rosary or Office. Frequently one can 
see the hot tears streaming down the 
bishop’s face. Those who knew the 
68-year-old prelate’s love for the mis- 
sion and his people see him march 
through the streets after the morning 
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exhibition. Leaning on a cane, he stum- 
bles back to jail. Many choke or weep 
openly. 

July 22. At the mayor’s office I ask 
for an interview. While waiting, I see 
the imprisoned missionaries marched 
out of jail for the second day’s public 
exhibition. If I were not an American, 
I, too, would be lined up with them. 

“What is your business here?” the 
mayor queries icily. 

“I was sent here to look after the 
Church’s interests.” 

“This is not a Church matter,” he 
declares. “It is purely a case of indi- 
vidual wrongdoing in which the recog- 
nized government has the right to in- 
terfere.” 

“Have you any proofs?” 

“Yes. The people have brought their 
charges.” 

“But only after much persuasion 
and compulsion.” 

“The people have filed their com- 
plaints of their own free will.” 

“Your Honor, I am not convinced, 
for i have heard otherwise.” 

' He sputters a lengthy argument, 


during which he says, “You do not | 


understand Chinese conditions. You 
are accustomed to democracy in Amer- 
ica, where’ people have always been 
free. Here it is different. The people 
must still learn. that they are free. They 
must be urged to use their rights.” 

“Is it right to urge the citizens to 
make false or distorted accusations 
against their fellow men?” I ask. “Is it 
right to treat the prisoners as criminals 
before they have been convicted?” His 
only reply is that mine is a twisted 


brain, that I am entirely unreasonable. 

July 23. The communist assistant 
governor receives me for a conference, 
His line of reasoning so clesely paral- 
lels the mayor’s arguments that I can- 
not help but suspect conspiracy. 

“It is not fair,” I explain, “to expose 
the missionaries to- daily ridicule by 
parading them in public and staging 
a show in the church. Punishment is 
inflicted only after due trial.” 

“This is not punishment,” he insists, 
“but merely a way to show the civilians 
that they have nothing to fear from 
these foreigners.” 

“Then why are they advertised as 
criminals? Not one of them has been 
found guilty of a crime.” 

“When the time comes, we shall 
reveal all the proofs necessary. The 
missionaries collaborated with the Jap- 
anese, stirred the people against the 
communists, fostered resistance to our 
occupation of the city, forced refugees 
to turn Catholic, and caused the death 
of many hospital patients by ill-treat- 
ment.’ 

“These are merely enenteninns not 
proofs.” 

“The testimony of the witnesses will 
prove quite sufficient.” 

“But what if the witnesses have been 
forced to testify?” 

“They come forward of their own 
free will,” he replies. 

Briefly I reveal to him the reports I 
have received of communist efforts to 
extort evidence through bribery. 

“Yes, I, too, have heard such ru- 
mors,” he rejoins. “They are mere 
propaganda.” 
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July 25. The “trial” is held in a large, 
open square, Drums are rolled at every 
street corner to summon the citizens. 
One member from each family is 
obliged to attend. Schools and com- 
munist unions march in groups. A 
loud-speaking system enables the 
crowd to follow the proceedings. 

The mayor’s assistant announces 
that the “meeting” is called to clear 
up grievances against the foreigners. 
It is not an attack upon the Catholic 
Church. There is no need to be afraid 
of these missionaries of German na- 
tionality. Everyone is invited to come 
freely to the platform to make his ac- 
cusations public, The missionaries will 
later be given an opportunity to object. 
The final decision will be made by the 
court of city officials. 

The trial begins with a series of wit- 
nesses, male and female, of all ages 
from 15 to 70, who testify that the 
missionaries are “traitors.” 

The missionaries were too friendly 
with the Japanese, they say, inviting 
them to their residences and making 
maps for them. And when the com- 


munists attacked the city, they charge, — 


the missionaries gave the defending 
Nationalists a generator to electrify the 
wire defenses around the city wall. 

In their reply the missionaries show 
the charge to be untrue or grossly ex- 
aggerated. A how! rises from the youth 
' section stirred by the Red agents, 
“Down with the foreign missionaries!” 

It is quite evident that some accusa- 
tions are not too well memorized. Wit- 
nesses stop, hesitate, and look around 
for prompting, which is freely given. 











January 


The “trial” drags for hour after hour. 
Many in the audience, disgusted, 


leave for their homes within the first | 


hour. When half the throng has fil- 
tered out the exit is closed. Those who 
remain grow restless and inattentive. 


July 26. Today the missionaries hear | 


new charges: they took away the be- 
longings of refugees; killed the sick in 


the hospital by poor treatment; the | 


bishop led the Japanese against the 
city, and enriched himself with the 
spoils. 

With tears in his eyes the venerable 
old bishop simply replies, “The charge 
is untrue. Never have I aided the Jap- 
anese to the disadvantage of the Chi- 
nese people.” 

From the accuser comes a loud, ar- 
rogant insult, “You are a dirty, rotten, 
foreign dog.” 

Witness after witness spins out long- 
winded stories, pure fiction. One hos- 
pital patient, who, it is claimed, suf- 
fered death at the hands of the nursing 
Sisters, is proven to be still alive. One 
witness, who says he “caught” the mis- 
sionaries in the act of stealing refugees’ 
possessions, is proven to have been in 
jail at the time of the deed! 

July 28. Fantastic stories about the 
hospital Sisters, who are regarded as 
guilty of the death of every patient in 
their care. The priests are described as 
opening heaven to the sick by gouging 
out the eyes and hearts of the dying. 

One courageous Catholic lady ap- 
pears on the stage at the afternoon ses- 
sion. Calmly she declares, “I am a 
Catholic. I have known these priests 
and Sisters for a long time. They are 
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good people who have done only good!” 

She gets no further. The mayor jerks 
her away from the microphone and has 
her put off the stage. Cries the rabble, 
“Put her in jail!” 

An official “stage manager” steps up 
to the microphone and with a straight 
face announces, “I think you did not 
understand what the Catholic lady 
said. The rector of the mission had two 
children by the Sisters or other ladies, 
and had his servant throw them into 
the pond.” 

The rector, Father Kaltenthaler, is 
asked to make a statement. The loud- 
speakers are shut off as he says, “If we 
made some mistakes, we are sincerely 
sorry and ask pardon. For the things 
we did not do, we cannot accept any 
responsibility.” 

The “stage manager” returns to the 
turned-up microphone to repeat the 
statement, “The priest has acknowl- 
edged that the witnesses are honest 
and the accusations correct.” 

One of the bystanders snatches off 
the veil of Sister Hildeburg, the direc- 
tress of the hospital, Others attempt 
to strike her. She has been weeping 
through the greater part of the trial 
and now kneels down again, shedding 
bitter tears. When called to reply to the 
accusations she is unable to move. 

Sister Silvana rises to defend the 
Sisters. As she mounts the platform, 
she receives the greatest spontaneous 
applause accorded to anyone during 
the trial. She says, “The Sisters never 
labored under the impression that 
every patient brought in could be 
cured, We merely tried our best. If at 
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times our efforts failed, we ask for 
merciful consideration.” : 

The announcer, following her to the 
microphone, bluntly declares, “The 
Sister has acknowledged all the accu- 
sations.” 

To start winding up the “trial,” an 
official, Liu Chen Wei, makes a short 
speech. “A priest of the Catholic mis- 
sion has stated that the Chinese here 
are not free. It is a lie. They are not 
free under the Nationalist government, 
which lets the foreigners oppress the 
people. Only under the communist 8th 
army are conditions diffcrent. Here 
everyone has the liberty to assert his 
rights against his opponents. Our com- 
munist governor leads the people and 
helps them to punish the foreign trans- 
gressors.” é 

The mayor follows to the micro- 
phone. “You have brought in more 
than 100 accusations against the for- 
eign missionaries. The government 
gratefully receives them and promises 
to stand by you to punish these of- 
fenders as they deserve. If you have 
further accusations, please write them 
down and bring them to the govern- 
ment office.” 

“How we will punish these cul- 
prits,” he adds, “still remains to be 
seen. Certainly no less penalty will be 
imposed than expulsion from the coun- 
try. If the government decides that 
some of the crimes deserve death; the 
guilty will be executed.” 

What will happen to Bishop Hoo- 
waarts and the jailed priests and Sis- 
ters, God only knows. Since the “trial” 
nothing more has been heard of them. 











Face to face 





Condensed from Life of the Spirit* 


Our Knowledge After Death 


® By WALTER JEWELL ¢ 


sis tl Is commonplace to talk of 
\—~_ death as the Great Change, 
but even those who think often of 
death may sometimes realize with a 
kind of mild shock how utterly spir- 
itual our lives must then become. We 
have. before us an altogether unique 
experience, and it is natural enough 
that we should await its inevitable 
advent with interest and curiosity. 

Yet the liveliest imagination will not 
help us in a matter so completely be- 
yond the veil of the senses. In Paradise 
Lost Milton uses all the mighty im- 
agery of a great poet to depict the war 
of the angels, and yet leaves us with 
a profound sense of unreality. We find 
ourselves in the position of being able 
to imagine almost any set of circum- 
stances on this side of the grave, and 
yet quite unable to imagine conditions 
on the other, simply because it is a 
realm of the spirit. Neither does it help 
us to reflect upon our entry into this 
world, for that was the beginning of 
life and thought itself. Most of us cross 
that other river as developed, thinking 
beings. 

Nevertheless, we can gather some 
definite ideas as to the nature of the 
change that awaits us, for even now 
we are spiritual as well as material be- 
ings, although we receive all impres- 
sions of the outside world through the 
channels of the senses, It is reasonable 


*Blackfriars, St. Giles, Oxford, England. November, 1946. 
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enough to ask why any spiritual being 
should need bodily senses at all. St. 
Thomas, however, gives us an answer, 
one that deals a powerful blow to our 
pride. We are the lowest of all intel- 
ligent creatures, only the infants of the 
spiritual universe. Above all, and il- 
Iuminating everything below, is God, 
by His nature knowing all things ut- 
terly and immediately. At the head of a 
descending scale are the great spirits, 
understanding a great number of 
things with superb clarity, by means 
of a few acts of their intelligences. Be- 
low them, in their several gradations, 


are the lesser angels, understanding | 


less perfectly, and needing to make 
more acts in order to do so, And so 
at last we come down to man, who not 
only needs to make the greatest num- 
ber of acts, but also requires to have 
things presented to him pictorially, as 
it were, through the senses. We are 
spirits, but of the lowest order, and 
like children we need our crayons and 
our blocks, although like children we 
can rise above them, 

After death we must dispense with 
all sense images, all pictures of the 
imagination, Things will be made 
known to us as they are revealed to the 
angels, directly, by the simple influ 
ence of the divine light. All our knowl 
edge will come to us in a higher man- 
ner than is proper to our nature, This 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE AFTER DEATH 


means an inimense change in our men- 
tal life. , 

In the first place, our knowledge of 
the natural world that we have left 
behind will be of a dim and a general 
kind, Our senses will no longer be in 
contact with it; our senses will be left 
behind with the body, and God will 
have drawn us away into the world 
of spirits. In short, we shall have en- 
tered not merely into a new life but 
into a new mode of living. 

How then shall we remember those 
things that we have loved on earth? 
Can we revert to them when we wish 
or will all past experiences be for- 
gotten? 

Here we have to remind ourselves 
that all our knowledge in this life is 
grasped both by our bodies and by our 
minds. The first grasp must obviously 
be loosened by death, but the second 
will certainly remain. In other words, 
the sensation fades, but not what our 
minds have drawn from it. This men- 
tal grasp will, in fact, become firmer 
than ever, because forgetfulness, or 
fading in the memory, really belongs 
to the shifting scenes and changing 
appearances of this life. Thus, although 
our knowledge of the world we have 
left must become misty, those things 
which we have loved and which our 
intellects have embraced will remain 
within our knowledge perpetually. 

Of course, it is one thing to remem- 
ber our former loves when we are 
dead, and quite another to know what 
is happening to them. Knowledge of 
that sort cannot come to us naturally, 
but in the next life, as in this one, we 


can be informed on matters with 
which we are unacquainted. It might 
be possible that the newly dead con- 
tinually arriving in the spiritual realm 
would be’ allowed to communicate the 
latest information. In addition, such 
information could be conveyed to us 
by the angels, who have perfect knowl- 
edge of the natural stage, and all the 
dramas enacted upon it. Or God him- 
self might grant us such knowledge 
in a direct manner by the simple influ- 
ence of divine light. We can easily 
visualize circumstances in which such 
knowledge might well form part of 
the purgatorial flame. A good instance 
is suggested by Roger Pater’s story of 
the superior of a convent who used all 
kinds of tricks and artifices to convince 
people of her sanctity. The essence of 
her purgatory was to know, after 
death, that her ruses had been suc- 
cessful, and that she had become the 
center of an illicit cult. There can be 
no doubt that whatever knowledge is 
conducive to our progress will be in 
some manner conveyed to us. 

Life after death will be far more in- 
tense. In this life an immense amount 
of the soul’s energy is expended upon 
the body. The human frame is an in- 
tricate mechanism in a state of cease- 
less activity. The soul is the living 
principle of it all, and is vitally con- 
cerned with every portion of it. It nec- 
essarily follows that when death takes 
place this stream of energy is diverted 
from the body into spiritual channels, 
for the disembodied soul has no ac- 
tivity apart from thought and will. 
Consequently, although we must know 
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the natural world that we have left 
behind less perfectly, we shall enter the 
spiritual universe with a freedom and 
intensity far beyond anything previous- 
ly possible. We shall know our fellows 
who are with us in the same state in 
an extraordinarily intimate manner, In 
this life we are continually at work 
finding out what people mean from 
the words they use and the gestures 
they employ. Words convey many deli- 
cate shades of meaning, while gestures 
are colored by mood or temperament. 
But it is- certain that after death we 
shall no longer need to interpret the 
expression of a face or assess the tone 
of a voice. The nature of the human 
spirits with which we associate will be 
the same as our own, and we shall 
understand them perfectly. 

Space, we know, cannot be a condi- 
tion of the spirit world, and neither 
can time, as we understand it now. 
Not that we really understand it, even 
at present. An hour spent in waiting 
for an operation is, in a very real sense, 
much longer than the same period 
spent with an absorbing novel, Yet the 
position of the sun has changed and 
the hour hand has moved with the 
same precision in either case. Even in 
this world, although the mind accepts 
the sun and the clock, a sort of reserva- 
tion is made to the effect that these 
gauges are not absolute. Beyond this 
world, the tides and the rhythmic beats 
of nature are no more, Past, present, 
and future—the succession of events— 
are to be understood in the intensity 
of our spiritual life. 

Our knowledge after death will ex- 


tend, in a partial manner, even to the 
angels, We are akin to the angels in 
the sense that we are spirits. On the 
other hand we are much lower in the 
scale than they. Yet they will be in 
constant touch with us, for we shall 
have entered their world. The explora- 
tion of an angelic intelligence by a 
human soul, even in a partial manner, 
cannot fail to prove a majestic experi- 
ence, not outside the possibilities of 
our nature, but certainly beyond any 
depths of knowledge to which we have 
previously penetrated. 

Association with the devils will 
bring the lost souls into touch with 
depths of infamy beyond any wicked- 
ness of which they themselves were 
capable. There will be an introduction 
to a world of darkness beyond their 
ken. 
For the holy souls, the remarkable 
experiences attendant upon death—the 
great intensification of knowledge and 
love, the clear recollection of all spir- 
itual experiences, freedom from spa- 
cial distances and from time sequence 
as we understand it now, perfect 
knowledge of other human spirits, to- 
gether with angelic association—are 
changes that are scarcely a reflection 
of the knowledge that awaits them in 
the blessed vision of God. The holy 
souls stand upon the threshold of ex- 
perience, and in a true sense all knowl- 
edge is before them. In God, of course, 
lie all the secrets of the universe as 
they are known to its Author, and the 
possession of God involves knowledge 
of so searching a kind as to defy all 
treatment of tongue or pen. 
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Key to the Kingdom 


WNacdicine in CHINA 


By ANNA DENGEL, MD. 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


OME OF CuHINa’s medical 

books can be dated back 
to 2500 s.c. In those days, when a 
knowledge of drugs and herbs, and a 
keen sense of intuition, were requi- 
sites for the title of “physician to the 
Emperor,” Chinese medicine was an 
advanced science, and its future held 
glowing prospects. Before that time the 
medical profession was in the hands of 
the priests and sorcerers, To cure the 
sick they used herb therapy, divina- 
tion, incantation, and other’ supersti- 
tious practices. During the Chan dy- 
nasty, when Confucius, Lao-Tzu, and 
Mencius flourished, medicine was rele- 
gated to the field of philosophy. 

Like everything else in the universe, 
according to the Chinese mind, medi- 
cine is founded on the principles of 
Yang and Yin. The Yang and Yin rep- 
resent male and female, respectively, 
positive and negative, hot and cold, 
day and night, good and bad, sun and 
moon, health and disease. In the medi- 
cal field, the skin of the body is Yang, 
the inside Yin; the back is Yang, the 
abdomen Yin. A disease is Yang when 
it is due to external, Yin when it is 
from internal, causes, In diagnosing a 
disease, the Chinese physician applies 
the principles of Yang and Yin to the 
pulse. Incidentally, the taking of the 


pulse is a highly complicated proced- 
ure which may last from ten minutes 
to three hours. 

Another doctrine on which Chinese 
medicine is based is that of the five 
elements of metal, wood, water, fire, 
and earth. To the Chinese, the human 
frame is made up of a harmonious 
mixture of these, and as long as they 
are in proportion, the body is in har- 
mony and is therefore healthy. If one 
element is so predominant as to get 
the upper hand, the system is unbal- 
anced and the body suffers. Fever, for 
instance, is too much fire; therefore 
water is required to put it out. One of 
the ancient Chinese methods of treat- 
ment, acupuncture, or needling, is di- 
rectly connected with the two vital 
principles Yang and Yin. It consists of 
introducing hot or cold metal needles 
into the body, to puncture one or more 
of the 12 invisible channels containing 
Yang and Yin, or to let out the “bad 
air,” as it is sometimes expressed. 

Because of Chinese veneration of an- 
cestors, dissection of the human body 
was impossible under the ancient code. 
Since the indigenous Chinese system 
omitted scientific methods and the 
study of anatomy, it remained inert 
and stagnant, even though in its day 
it seemed promising. Adherents of the 


*Mission for Samaritans. 1945. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1, Wis. 126 pp. $1.75. 
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system have clung tenaciously to the 
unscientific, They are still advocating 
3,000-year-old theories and beliefs as 
the basis of their most important diag- 
nostic and therapeutic customs, 
Members of the medical profession 
were not accorded a good place in old- 
en Chinese society. Sru-ma Chien, Chi- 
nese historian, classified them with 
fortunetellers, astrologers, and palm- 
ists. Sometimes the Chinese writers 
praise and at other times ridicule the 
physician, Their proverbs sum up the 
general opinion of the indigenous prac- 
titioner in China. “Medicine does not 
kill; the physician does.” “To take no 
medicine is the best cure.” “The son 
of a great sorcerer is generally killed 
by demons. The son of a doctor usually 
dies of disease.” 

Western medicine was first intro- 
duced into China by European prac- 
titioners, especially Jesuit missionaries. 
In 1295 the Franciscan, John of Monte- 
corvino, reached Cambulac (Peiping) 
and as archbishop established a flour- 
ishing Catholic community. It is prob- 
able that he set up medical institutions, 
but no definite records have been 
found to prove it, All the early en- 
deavors to Christianize China were 
soon cut short by the closing of the 
overland route to China, which pre- 
vented new missionaries from reaching 
the country until a practical sea route 
was found, St. Francis Xavier, attempt- 
ing to reach this “land of his desires” 
in 1552, died just off the mainland on 
the island of Shang-Chuan (Sancian), 
From Xavier's time onward, streams 
of missionaries have visited old Cathay, 
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From the very first they took up the 
care of the sick. Around Candida, 
daughter of Paul Hyu, a convert of 
Matteo Ricci, the great missionary to 
China, centers the first organized med- 
ical mission work. Work was enlarged 
as time went on, both through lay ef- 
forts and those of missionaries. Father 
Michael Boym and Father Jean Ter- 
rence, both Jesuit priests and doctors, 
did splendid pioneer work. Father 
Terrence especially will always be re- 
membered for a translation into the 
Chinese language of a work on the 
structure of the human body. 
Again it was the Jesuits who proved 
to the court and emperor at Peiping 
just what western medicine could do, 
The emperor was attacked by malaria; 
and, the imperial physicians having 
failed to cure him, a proclamation was 
sent throughout the land announcing 
that anyone knowing of a remedy 
should immediately make it known to 
the court, where a special commission 
had been appointed to test the effects 
of the medicine before it should be giv- 
en to the emperor. A dramatic scene 
followed. A Buddhist priest “caused a 
bucket of fresh water to be drawn out 
of a well, of which he filled a glass, 
placing it first in the sun, lifting his 
eyes and hands up to heaven; then 
turning himself to the four quarters 
of the world, he put himself into a 
hundred postures, which seemed to be 
somewhat mysterious. These ceremo- 
nies being over, he caused the kneeling 
patient to drink of the glass, and to 
continue in that posture expecting his 
cure; but, the remedy proving ineffec- 
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tual, the bonze was looked upon as 
an impostor.” 

Then two Jesuit missionaries, Fathers 
Gerbillon and Pereyra, although not 
qualified as doctors, entered the scene. 
They had a pound of cinchona bark 
(quinine), which they had received 
from one of the Fathers in India. This 
they gave to the three patients upon 
whom the remedies were to be tried 
first. They were speedily cured. The 
quinine was then given to the emper- 
or, who recovered at once. The merits 
of the missionaries were sung through- 
out the land and publicly announced 
by K’ang Hsi himself. Out of grati- 
tude, the latter helped the Jesuits erect 
a church, St. Saviour’s, near the royal 
court. Some writers say that the em- 
peror and all his people were ready to 
embrace Christianity, and that if the 
Jesuits had sent enough ‘missionaries 
versed in medicine and had begun 
medical schools where native Chinese 
could have been trained in western 
methods, China might be Christian 
today. 

The Franciscan Fathers came on the 
scene in 1731 and began charitable 
works among the poor in northern 
Hupeh. For a long time they employed 
no qualified doctors, though they gave 
medical aid where they could. They 
also engaged men who possessed a fair 
knowledge of the old-style Chinese 
medicine and drugs. 

What was true of the Franciscan 
missions could be said about Catholic 
medical missions in China as a whole. 
until very recent times. The first Cath- 
olic hospital was opened in 1869, by 
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the Vincentian Fathers at Hangchow. 
Missionary priests, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters did what they could; dispensaries 
were opened in connection with almost 
every convent; some of the Sisters were 
trained nurses. But, even though, all 
these undertakings were zealously and 
unselfishly carried on for the welfare 
of the people, a fully qualified person- 
nel of trained medical workers was for 
a long time the exception in Catholic 
missions, 

To the surgeons of. the East India 
Co. and the Protestant missionaries is 
due the credit for permanently intro- 
ducing western methods of healing into 
China. In 1805, Dr. Alexander Pear- 
son, East India Co. surgeon, introduc- 
ed vaccination. In 1827, Dr. Thomas 
Richardson Colledge succeeded in 
opening the Macao Ophthalmic hos- 
pital. Seven years later the farst Protes- 
tant medical missionary appointed by 
the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Dr. Peter Parker, set foot in 
China. Within a year he had founded 
the first medical missionary hospital in 
the Far East, the Ophthalmic hospital 
in Canton. Chinese flocked to the hos- 
pital by thousands. 

By 1889, more than 150 Protestant 
medical missionaries had worked in 
China and could count 61 missionary 
hospitals and 44 dispensaries, while 
Catholics had only five hospitals and 
seven dispensaries of any size. In the 
history of medical missions, the 19th 
century was predominantly Protestant, 
although the Catholic missions had 
had the ascendency in the 16th and 
17th centuries. 











The growing consciousness of the 
need for skilled medical care has been 
voiced by many of the mission bishops 
and priests in China. “In our day and 
age, unenlightened heroism is not 
enough,” said Pope Pius XI. 

With the present state of medical 
knowledge, good will alone does not 
suffice. It is extremely difficult to grasp 
the poverty and disease situation in 
China. Flood and famine are responsi- 
ble for the deaths of 2 milliom people 
annually. Dr. John B. Grant has esti- 
mated China’s death rate at 25 per year 
per 1,000 population. Gastro-intestinal 
diseases, pulmonary tuberculosis, tet- 
anus, smallpox, and diarrhea rank 
high as responsible factors. 

The maternal and infant mortality 
rates are even higher. The maternal 
death rate is 15 per 1,000 births, and 
the infant mortality, 200 per 1,000, 
each five times as high as in western 
countries, 

Besides tuberculosis, prevalent all 
over China, malaria, cholera, leprosy, 
and blindness are some of China’s great 
plagues. The custom of wiping the 
eyes with a hot towel after a meal 
spreads the trachoma virus, which 
leaves many of its victims totally blind 
for life. Nearly 150 million, more than 
a third of the population, suffer from 
this disease. Xerophthalmia is common 
among factory workers. Beriberi is 
common in the South, where polished 
rice, robbed of its nutritive vitamin B, 
is the staple food. Cholera sweeps over 
the land; and the estimated number of 
China’s lepers is conservatively given 
as 1 million. Twenty-three leprosaria, 
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17 leprosy clinics, and nine leprosy vil- 
lages give treatment to 5,000, only 
5%o ot the total. 

To combat the high rates of sickness 
and death, China has only the most 
meager medical facilities. In the entire 
country there are but 12,000 doctors, 
of whom 60% are fully qualified. The 
other 40% are apprentice-trained prac- 
titioners who were allowed to register 
before 1937. Three-fourths of the doc- 


tors practice in the large cities of the. 


coastal provinces, while 84% of the 
population live im rural districts. 

Among the fine research being done 
at the Chinese universities in general 
along the lines of surgery, parasitology, 
and therapeutics, the Catholic Univer- 
sity in Peiping is contributing its share, 
Chinese and European physicians are 
working there to perfect the typhus 
vaccine. Father Rutten of the Scheut 
Fathers, who ten years ago announced 
his intention of spending the rest of 
his life in combating typhus, has made 
exhaustive studies of the methods used 
by scientists everywhere, and finally 
has selected the Weigl method as being 
the most suitable for China. Many mis- 
sionaries had succumbed to this disease 
(between 1911 and 1930, 62 young 
Scheut missionaries died of typhus); 
but not one has died since this vaccine 
has been used. 

The average life of a Catholic mis- 
sionary in thickly populated and pov- 
erty-stricken China is only 15 years be- 
cause of the lack of medical facilities 
and proper food. Of such early deaths, 
70% could be avoided if there were 
only one Catholic hospital within each 
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province with a doctor of foreign edu- 


cation on the staff. 

The missionaries in China ‘were not 
idle during the war, Every missionary 
there tried to be a medical missionary. 
Bishops, priests, Brothers, Sisters, cate- 
chists, and lay persons have formed an 
army of charity. Never has there been 
such a wave of enthusiasm for religion, 
nor so many studying it. Never have 
there been so many converts. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek thus 
beautifully summed up the work of 
the Catholic missionaries, “They have 
hurled themselves unsparingly and 
with consecrated zeal into the task of 
alleviating pain and misery, both phys- 
ical and spiritual. In deed and spirit, 
their all-embracing charity is like man- 
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na dropped into the way of a starved 


But if “unenlightened heroism is not 
enough” and if medical work “must 
be carried out methodically,” then the 
professional medical mission staff must 
help those soldiers of charity. Once 
again the hour has struck for medical 
missions in China. If in the 18th cen- 
tury we allowed a wonderful chance 
for Christ to pass, let us now be wiser. 
May medical missionaries help to re- 
alize the words of Monsignor Telford, 
national director of the Pontifical Mis- 
sion Aid society in London, “A strick- 
en people is seeing Christ at work in 
His servants, and I do not think that 
the Chinese will forget what they have 
seen nor prove ungrateful.” 
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Confession 


od chaplain preached during a military Mass in Marseilles cathedral. His theme 
was that Catholics should not be ashamed to declare or practice their religion. 
Later that day the chaplain was accosted on the street by a sailor who asked 


him if he would hear his confession. 


“Certainly,” replied the chaplain. “There’s a church a little farther down—” 

“Couldn’t you hear it as we go along, Father?” 

“Why, yes.” The chaplain was not a little surprised. Though he had- 
heard confessions in jeeps and trucks, this was his first request for the sacra- 


ment on the street. 


They walked close together down the busy street, the sailor making his 
confession, When the moment came to receive absolution, the sailor stopped 


and knelt on the sidewalk. 


The chaplain touched him on the shoulder. “You don’t need to do that. 


People are looking around,” 


The sermon then took effect. “The hell with ’em!” growled the sailor, “Let 


“em look!” 


Patrick O’Keefe in the Don Bosco Messenger (Nov.-Dec. *46). 











The Reader's Digest (Sept. °46) published 
this article, and then awarded Mr. McFadden 
a distinguished-service award of $2,500 for his 
exceptionally meritorious contribution to pub- 
lic welfare. 







AR S. McFappEn is a quiet 
little man; even in his home 
town, College Station, Texas, 
very few know him. Yet a good case 
can be made for nominating him the 
most important man in the world to- 
day. Thanks to him, 25 million people 
are eating who would otherwise be 
dead or dying of starvation. During 
the war years he saved American farm- 
ers an estimated $400 million. McFad- 
den’s development of disease-resistant 
wheat is a stirring saga of agricultural 
research. The job began before the Ist 
World War, and was completed just 
in time to add hundreds of millions 
of bushels of wheat to stockpiles dur- 
ing the last war. 

McFadden’s father, an up-state New 
York schoolteacher, migrated to South 
Dakota in 1882, and Edgar was born 
in a shanty in the boulder-sprinkled 
Coteau Hills during a February bliz- 
zard in 1891. His cradle was a grain 
bin filled with seed wheat. 

Wheat was life to the McFaddens. 
A good crop meant plenty; crop fail- 
ure, bankruptcy. Anything that was an 
enemy of wheat, hail, drought, early 
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frost, rust, root rot, was an enemy of 
family security. Young McFadden, 
Stub to his family, Mack to everyone 
else, learned this early in life. When he 
was 13, a bull injured his father. The 
boy had to put in the crop. It looked 
good. Then stem rust struck. Pitted by 
fungus, stems broke and fell over. 
Wheat kernels that should have been 
fat and heavy were shriveled and dry. 
Instead of making 40 bushels an acre, 
the crop came in at five. 

Spores of the disease, microscopic 
brick-red goose eggs, spent the winter 
in Texas. When summer came, they 
rode warm winds north. In a 24-hour 
period in bad years, as many as 600,000 
such spores would rain down on a 
single square foot of Dakota farmland, 
Those which landed on wheat grew, 
and sucked life from the plant. 

In the fury of this epidemic, McFad- 
den noted that there was one wheat 
which rust didn’t bother. Yaroslav 
emmer stood erect while rust mowed 
down surrounding fields. But this 
tough, fibrous emmer was worthless 
except as stock feed; it had to be 
ground or soaked. before even pigs 
would eat it. Still, it wasn’t susceptible 
to rust. 

McFadden remembered this when 
he went to South Dakota college, on a 
few dollars scraped from the family 


“Reprinted by permission from the Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa., 
September, 1946. 
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budget. He talked with one of his 
professors. Might it not be possible to 
breed this worthless emmer with good 
bread wheat, say mighty Marquis? 

“Why don’t you try it?” the profes- 
sor suggested, 

Older men of science had said that 
this could never be done, because em- 
mer had 28 chromosomes, bread wheat 
42. Any resulting progeny of such a 
mating would be sterile. Fortunately, 
McFadden hadn’t heard of this. 

He asked his landlady if he could 
have a small plot in her back yard. She 
agreed, and in the spring of 1916 
McFadden planted a row of emmer, a 
row of Marquis. It was touch and go 
whether the mating would come off. 
Marquis flowered early, emmer later, 
But there was one very short period 
of overlap. With tweezers McFadden 
removed the anthers, or male parts, 
from the emmer flower. Then he dust- 
ed in pollen.from the Marquis flowers 
and wrapped the heads in tissue paper 
to prevent any accidental pollination. 

That fall there were a few poorly 
developed seeds from the matings. 
There was no guessing what magic 
blood lines, if any, they contained. It 
would take several years to find that 
out. Still there was a terrible urgency 
about the whole matter. 

The year 1916 had been the worst 
rust year in history. The plague swept 
northward through the U.S. wheat 
belt, destroying 200 million bushels of 
grain. Then it moved into Canada to 
destroy 100 million more. McFadden 
worried, Suppose rust struck with 
equal fury on two or more successive 


years? Or suppose it struck at the same 
time in all wheat exporting nations? 
That would mean world-wide disaster. 
It had happened. A fungous disease 
blighted potato crops of the whole 
northern hemisphere in 1846, causing 
a world potato famine. 

McFadden planted his handful of 
shriveled seeds in the spring of 1917. 
Day by day he watered them, waited . 
for them to come up. Obstinately, they 
refused. It looked as though they were 
sterile, valueless. Then ong green 
sprout showed! Only one. On this slen- 
der thread hung the lives of millions 
of human beings, eating today because 
that seed sprouted. Grandchildren, of 
that one seed are today growing on an 
estimated 15 million acres in the U.S. 
and Canada, a wheat field larger than 
Switzerland. 

That single seed, representing a 
cross which scientists said could never 
succeed, produced 100 shriveled ker- 
nels. These went into the ground in 
the spring of 1918. That fall McFad- 
den was in an army camp on the west 
coast. He wrangled a harvest furlough, 
not troubling the army with details 
about how big his “harvest” was, a 
few rows of wheat a dozen feet long! 

The war over, he came back to a 
job with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture at the experiment station at 
Highmore, S$. Dak. When an economy- 
minded Congress shut off funds in 
1920, McFadden went back to the 
farm. 

There is no way to hurry the tedi- 
ous, painstaking business of plant 
breeding. You grow your crop, save 
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the promising plants, and throw the 
unpromising ones away. As soon as one 
problem is solved, another comes up. 
Thus, McFadden’s wheat was good as 
far as rust was concerned, But it was 
susceptible to root rot. And it made 
dark flour, a mark against any bread 
wheat. 

McFadden staked off a nursery plot 
near the farmhouse and set up a labo- 
ratory on the back porch. He had a 
borrowed microscope for identifying 
rust spores, a kitchen-table work bench, 
a sagging cupboard, and an incubator 
for rust spores made of an old trunk 
and a piece of storm sash. 

While he was engrossed in his back- 
porch science, things went badly on the 
farm. He was burned out by drought 
in 1921, hailed out in 1922, rusted out 
in 1923. He even saw this: epidemic 
coming, through his microscope. 

McFadden told his neighbors that a 
terrible epidemic would break in two 
weeks. Two weeks later rust arrived; 
the worst the county had seen up to 
then. Grain was broken over every- 
where, that is, except in McFadden’s 
nursery. His test rows of emmer-Mar- 
quis cross stood strong, erect. The rust 
detoured around them. This was tri- 
umph, but it didn’t help the condition 
of the McFadden bank account. 

He begged the agricultural commit- 
tee of the state legislature for funds, 
but got nowhere. Since the farm was 
already mortgaged to the hilt, banks 
turned a deaf ear. There were two 
sources of money left: his household 
goods and insurance policies. McFad- 
den threw in everything for one last 
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gamble on the success of all his work. 

By the following year the wheat in 
the nursery was good enough to de- 
serve a name, and McFadden called it 
Hope. It was a good name, for the 
wheat offered little more than Hope. 
There were all sorts of things wrong 
with it. It produced low yields of light- 
weight grain. It was highly susceptible 
to spring frosts. 

Yet Hope had its geod points, too. 
It was resistant not only to stem rust, 
but to leaf rust and five other major 
wheat diseases. It had 42 chromosomes, 
same number contained by all bread 
wheats, so breeders could easily cross 
it with high-yield wheats. 

McFadden was not hungry for per- 
sonal glory. He sent small packets of 
Hope to wheat breeders all over the 
world, to speed up the work. In 1929 
he rejoined the Department of Agri- 
culture, his present employer. 

For a while in the mid-30’s it looked 
as though McFadden had lost. Re- 
searchers at the University of Minne- 
sota produced a magnificent wheat 
named Thatcher, resistant to stem rust, 
But it lacked resistance to leaf rust. 
In bad years, leaf rust would lop off 
ten bushels an acre. Hope resisted both 
rusts. 

Just as the 2nd World War started, 
a host of Hope derivatives, grand- 
children of McFadden’s original cross, 
began hitting the market. Superior 
new wheats like Rival, Pilot, Mida, 
Cadet began crowding Thatcher out. 
Another new one, Austin, was planted 
on a million acres in Texas, much of it 
on land that could never produce 
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wheat before because of the rust pes- 
tilence, Another Hope derivative took 
over almost the entire California wheat 
belt. Fifteen million acres are now 
given over to Hope grandchildren in 
the North, 

It is difficult to assay Hope wheat in 
terms of human hunger, but the money 
side is easier. A. W. Erickson, Minne- 
apolis crop reporter, estimates that 
Hope derivatives saved farmers in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota $135 million 
in 1944 alone. A rust epidemic on the 
march would have destroyed that 
much grain. Everything considered, it 
appears that $400 million is a conserv- 
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ative figure for savings during the war 
years. 

For all the millions of dollars he has 
put into the pockets of farmers, Mc- 
Fadden has profited not a penny. New 
wheats aren’t patentable. He lives mod- 
estly in Texas, still fighting man’s 
bloodless battle for bread. 

By producing better grains especially 
adapted to the Texas climate, he feels 
that he might whip the rust problem 
once and for all, With Texas planted 
to rust-resistant wheat, the spores 
which cause the disease will have no 
place to spend the winter. At that point 
final victory will be won. 
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Who owns them? 


@ By PASCHAL KINSEL, OF. M. #® 
Condensed from the Crusader’s Almanac* 


} HEN, AT the end of the Ist World 

War in 1917, a Christian nation 
finally liberated the Holy Land from 
the heavy hand of the Turk, the Fran- 
ciscan friars there sighed a prayer of 
thanksgiving, thinking that the intol- 
erable conditions, which had prevailed 
at the hely places in Palestine for cen- 
turies, would end. 

The question of ownership of the 
holy places goes back, with roets that 
are still elder, te the 17th century, 
when Catholic church property was 


usurped by the schismatic churches 
from the Franciscans. The dispute con- 
cerns the Basilica of the Holy Sepul- 
chre in Jerusalem, the Basilica of the 
Nativity of Christ in Bethlehem, and 
the Church of the Assumption, built 
over the tomb of the blessed Virgin in 
the valley near Gethsemane. Another 
question concerns the Holy Cenacle, 
place of the Last Supper, from which 
the Franciscans were expelled in 1552 
by Moslems, who converted it into a 
mosque. Since defeat of the Crusaders, 


*Commnsissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington, 17, D. C., Oct 1, 1946. 
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the key to the Holy Sepulchre basilica 
has been in the hands of a Moslem 
family. Likewise, the site of the Ascen- 
sion has been used as a mosque since 
the fall of the Latin kingdom. 

The Catholic claim of ownership of 
the holy shrines goes back to the very 
beginnings of Christianity, to the secret 
gatherings of the persecuted Christians 
at the sacred places for prayer. Follow- 
ing the edict of Constantine in 313, 
proclaiming freedom of worship to the 
Christians, his saintly mother, Queen 
Helena, came to Palestine and raised 
magnificent churches over the holy 
places. 

In time, Palestine became a part of 
the Byzantine empire, but with the 
coming of the Moslem Arabs in 637, 
the Greek clergy fled to Constanti- 
nople. The great churches and mon- 
asteries were destroyed, but the native 
Christians, helped by the popes and 
Christians of Europe, rebuilt them as 
well as they could. With the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Crusaders in 1099, 
Christianity flourished for a century. 
Palestine became a Latin kingdom, 
headed by the great Godefroy de 
Bouillon, Baldwin his brother, and 
other knights and princes from Eu- 
rope. Beautiful churches sprang up 
everywhere, and the divine services 
were once more held in full splendor 
at the tomb of Christ. 

In 1187, however, the mighty Sala- 
din dealt a crushing blow to the Cru- 
saders. Churches were destroyed, and 
the priests and Religious were killed 
‘or driven back to Europe. A gaunt 
spectacle presented itself to the follow- 


January 


ers of St. Francis when they arrived in 
1217, and to St. Francis himself who 
visited the Holy Lafd two years later. 
The Poverello, who impressed the 
sultan of Egypt, was granted permis- 
sion to visit the holy places and to 
establish communities at the abandon- 
ed churches. 

Sultan’ Bibars II in 1309 issued an 
edict giving -sole right to the Fran- 
ciscans to establish themselves at the 
Holy Cenacle on Mt. Sion, at the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, and at the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 
In 1332 the sovereigns King Robert 
and Queen Sancia of the Sicilies, by 
paying a royal sum to the sultan, ob- 
tained a clear deed to the Holy Cenacle, 
which they presented to the Holy Fa- 
ther with the request that the Fran- 
ciscans be permanently established 
there. Their request was granted, and 
in 1342 Pope Clement VI appointed 
the Franciscans as official guardians for 
the Catholic Church of the holy places 
in Palestine. Succeeding pontiffs have 
repeatedly confirmed the Franciscans 
in this precious charge. For almost 
three centuries the Franciscans were 
in peaceful possession and recognized 
as lawful owners, even after the 
Church was rent by schism (1054). 

The fall of the Byzantine empire 
(1453), had its effect on the Catholic 
Church in Palestine. By 1517 the 
Turks had captured the Holy Land, 
and the Greek schismatic clergy re- 
turned. Their patriarch was proclaim- 
ed official representative of all Chris- 
tians in the Turkish empire. He had 
great influence, as the Greek Orthodox 
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(schismatics) constituted about two 
thirds of the people in the empire. 
Since most of the Franciscans were 
Europeans they were looked upon as 
intruders and were badly treated, espe- 
cially when the Europeans were at war 
with the sultan. Gradually the schis- 
matics made plans to oust the Fran- 
ciscans. 

By 1675 the schismatics got exclusive 
possession of the Holy Sepulchre, but 
only for a short time, as the European 
nations made war on the Turks, and 
the Franciscans were reinstated in 
1690. But the schismatics continued 
plotting, and in 1757 attacked the Holy 
Sepulchre, destroyed everything Cath- 
olic,.and took possession of the church 
and all its shrines. Furthermore, they 
forced the sultan to issue an edict in 
their favor, by which they got posses- 
sion of the Basilica of Bethlehem and 
the altar of the Nativity, the tomb of 
the Blessed Mother, the altar of Cal- 
vary and joint possession of the tomb 
of Christ. Popes and Catholic countries 
protested vigorously, but in vain. The 
unjust conditions of 1757 still prevail 
at the principal shrines. 

In 1829 the Armenian Orthodox, 
very influential in the civil service of 
the sultan, also obtained from him cer- 
tain privileges at the holy places, and 
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set up their altars and shrines in the 
Basiliea of the Holy Sepulchre and in 
the Basilica of the Nativity in Bethle- 
hem. The Syrians, Copts and Abyssini- 
ans (all schismatics ) have certainminor 
rights in the various parts of these three 
great churches. All may function in the 
Church of the Assumption of the Bless- 
ed Mother; only the Franciscans (that 
is, the Catholics) are excluded from 
their own church, where even the Mos- 
lems have been granted a prayer niche. 

In the 19th century Russia entered 
the scene as protector of Orthodoxy. 
She acquired much church property in 
Palestine, and her subjects went on 
pilgrimages in thousands to the holy 
places. She used the Orthodox church 
as a tool to spread her political in- 
fluence in the East. Her exactions led 
to the Crimean war (1854), and al- 
though the Russians lost, the status 
quo regarding the holy places remain- 
ed unchanged. The question did not 
come up at the peace conferences held 
at Paris (1856) and at Berlin (1878). 

The dispute about the holy places 
was slated for a League of Nations 
hearing after the 1st World War, but 
the only thing accomplished was the 
appointment of a special commission 
to study the question and make recom- 
mendations. 
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ome TELEPHONE made its debut in Persia in the early 1900’s. The reigning 

Shah had a wire strung from his palace to the market place in Teheran and in- 

vited his subjects to phone him suggestions on government. The populace rushed 

to the telephone, with suggestions so forthright that the Shah sent his militia to 

shoot the crowds down, Since then the telephone has not flourished in Persia. 
: Irish Electrical Trader. 





Stop the soap operas 


Radio Is Yours 


By JEROME H. SPINGARN 
Condensed from a pamphlet* 


pei is no gift horse, and you 

have every right to look into the 

mouth of the loud-speaker. You 

definitely pay for your entertain- 
ment, and radio owes you good broad- 
cast service. 

To begin with, the public owns the 
air waves. All of the channels for radio 
transmission belong to the public. Be- 
cause the number of channels is lim- 
ited we should have utmost confusion 
without public control. The govern- 
ment grants licenses without charge 
for three-year terms to applicants who 
pledge that they will operate “in the 
public interest, convenience, or neces- 
sity.” 

Since it uses its channels without 
cost, the profits of the radio broadcast- 
ing industry are enormous. In 1944, 
the industry as a whole made a profit 
of $2.23, before taxes, on every dollar’s 
worth of tangible broadcast property 
at present book value. The networks 
and their key stations, taken alone, 
show a profit of 321% on depreciated 
value. 

Each listener makes a financial in- 
vestment, in the aggregate far greater 
than that made by the broadcasters. 
The public, from 1937 through 1944, 
spent $25 for receiving equipment to 
every $1 which the broadcasters spent 
for transmitting equipment, 


Radio is an art which, unfortunately 
has failed to gain the complete respect 
of its most able and successful. practi- 
tioners. Arch Oboler, one of its. best- 
known writers, wrote about it in. the 
anniversary issue of Variety in Janu- 
ary, 1946, He said, “When my small 
son listens to the radio, and asks me 
questions about certain statements that 
he hears, in truthfulness I have to tell 
him that those statements are lies of 
varying shades and degrees, and so he 
hears that grown men are being dis- 
honest in a world which, I have been 
trying to tell him, is based on mutual 
honesty; he is far more confused than 
a small boy has a right to be.” 

Station KMAC broadcast 2,215 com- 
mercials in 133 hours on the air during 
the week beginning January 21, 1945. 
This was an average of 16.7 spots per 
hour! Spot announcements in excess of 
1,000 per week have been noted on a 
number of stations, The “hitchhiker” 
and “cowcatcher” on network pro- 
grams have at times meant that a lis- 
tener desiring to hear two consecutive 
network programs must survive five 
intervening commercial plugs: the 
closing plug of the first program, a 
hitchhiker (a plug for another prod- 
uct of the same sponsor), a local plug 
in the station break between programs, 
a “cowcatcher” (a plug for another 
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product of the sponsor of the second 
network program), and finally the 
opening commercial of the second pro- 
gram. Bad taste was never more ¢vi- 
dent than during the war. Events of 
first importance were interrupted for 
a rapt and breathless description of a 
cough sirup. One station had the ef- 
frontery to pierce the anxiety of home- 
front families with this spot announce- 
ment: “You never know when to ex- 
pect bad news. So be prepared. Buy a 
family lot.” Lucky Strike seized upon 
the war as a newspeg for a change in 
its wrapper and announced for months 
that “Lucky Strike green has gone to 
war.” In revolt against this sort of nau- 
seating commercial, Dan Golenpaul 
withdrew his Information Please pro- 
gram from Luckies. 


One of the most annoying features 
of network shows is the middle com- 
mercial, Just when interest in a broad- 
cast is at its highest pitch, the an- 


nouncer interrupts with synthetic 
gaiety to impart some highly intimate 
bit of blather about Quick-Lather, 
while the performers stand in embar- 
rassment, or worse, are impressed into 
helping swish the suds. 

The afternoon schedules of the net- 
works show almost unbroken hours of 
soap operas. You can turn your dial at 
random and the chances are that dur- 
ing the course of an afternoon you will 
hear a dozen “real-life” dramas pre- 
sented by soap manufacturers. 

Twenty million women listen each 
day to the more than 40 soap operas 
on the air. According to Fortune, the 
average soap-opera listener follows 5.8 


of them, and some are content with no 
fewer than 28. 

Dr. Louis Berg, a New York psy- 
chologist, stated that he found the soap 
opera bad for his patients, “Truly,” he 
said, “the authors have screened the 
mental sewers for their material. Is 
public acceptance the standard by 
which a program’s acceptability is to 
be judged?” Army hospitals have re- 
ported complaints from young men 
“whose confinement with sickness or 
wounds initiates them to the afternoon 
listening, but who find a lack of decent 
programs before 6 p.m.” 

Radio broadcasting is one of the 
most profitable industries in the coun- 
try. In 1945 the four major and five 
regional networks, including the ten 
key stations of the major networks, 
realized a broadcast income of $20,- 
842,506 on an original investment of 
$14,531,288. 

The year 1945, of course, was un- 
usually profitable. War profits were 
plentiful,and although advertising was 
completely unnecessary to sell goods, 
it cost very little, as a result of the tax 
laws, for companies in the higher ex- 
cess tax brackets. Sales of radio time 
climbed to $310,500,000 for the year, a 
gain of 7.3% over the preceding year. 
The increase for newspaper advertis- 
ing for the same year was much less, 
because of the paper shortage. Radio - 
was able to accommodate the extra 
business by cutting down on sustaining 
programs. Broadcasting thus enjoyed 
the greatest commercial growth of its 
history during the war. 

The repeal of the excess-profits tax 
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and the scaling down of income taxes 
in the higher brackets, however, caused 
a serious setback to advertising in the 
spring of 1946, and radio was the first 
to feel it. In the early postwar period 
it was found that demand for most 
goods continued to outstrip supply, 
and manufacturers were loath to dig 
into their own pockets to purchase un- 
necessary advertising. Practitally all of 
the larger radio spenders out their ra- 
dio budgets. 

Radio is now big business, one of 

the most profitable in the country. And 
when pioneers who have built it up 
decide to retire, they get enormous 
offers for their stations from men who 
loek upon radio not so much as an 
interesting job as a profitable invest- 
ment. 
But what can a station owner sell? 
He has the “use” of a channel, “but 
not the ownership thereof.” He has it 
only “for limited periods of time.” 

Congress did not intend to give any 
licensee unlimited freedom in dispos- 
ing of his license. If this language in 
an Act of Congress means what it says, 
it would be extremely silly to pay good 
money for a temporary license. 

But the history of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission shows that 
once granted, a license is practically 
never revoked and always renewed. 
When a station is sold at a price which 
far exceeds the value of its physical 
properties (plus a generous allowance 
for goodwill and the value of a “go- 
ing business”), it is obvious to anyone 
what the difference is for. It is paid, of 
course, for the frequency, But, while 
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the FCC has condemned trafic in li- 
censes, it has been unwilling to ex- 
amine prices because, it says, the Act 
does not specifically give it that power, 
It has, on several recent occasions, ex- 


pressed its displeasure with prices paid, ° 


deplored its inability to act, and writ- 
ten to a heavily preoccupied Congress 
to request legislation, but has failed to 
give any suggestions to Congress as to 
the content of such legislation. Mean- 
while, increasing price levels, height- 
ened prosperity in the - broadcasting 
business, and the scarcity of profitable 
fields for investment have driven prices 
steadily upward. 

The rights of the listener to good 
programs, like any other rights, must 
be defended actively, day after day, if 
they are to be preserved. The citizen 


must keep himself informed of mat- ' 


ters which affect the control of the 
channels of mass communication, he 
must discuss communications prob- 
lems with others, and he must partici- 
pate in the regulatory process. “The 
business of government,” said Wood- 
row Wilson, “is to organize the com- 
mon interest against the special imter- 
est.” 

Many communities have already 
formed listeners’ groups, and many 
civic organizations and parent-teacher 
associations have active radio commit- 
tees. A few cities have developed com- 
munity-wide radio councils which 
serve the purpose of aiding local or- 
ganizations to make effective use of 
their radio or of bringing about better 
radio programs. In some cities these 
groups represent institutional, non- 
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profit broadcasters; in others they rep- 
resent listeners. Their functions are 
equally important, and while they are 
usually best performed by separate 
committees, they should work in close 
harmony because both are directed 
toward the goal of better, more intel- 
ligent radio. 

When groups or individuals feel that 


. their local radio stations have failed to 


live up to their obligations to the pub- 
lic, they have a weapon that few of 
them realize is at hand. They can ask 
the FCC to hold a hearing on the sta- 
tion’s application for renewal and ap- 
pear as witnesses. Recently, the FCC 
has held a few of its hearings in the 
field. If this practice is continued, it 
will serve to encourage greater popular 
interest in radio administration. 
Representatives of trade publications 
and trade associations swarm through 
the corridors of the FCC. Often com- 
missioners learn of proposed commis- 
sion action from the trade papers be- 
fore the documents reach their desks, 
But the daily papers seldom report the 
FCC’s doings and the listening public 


takes very little interest. In one college 
senior class, not a single student knew 
that the air waves belonged to the pub- 
lic. 

As a result, the FCC operates in an 
atmosphere of one-sided pressures. 
When it acts in the public interest, it 
must stand alone against one of the 
most powerful lobbies in the Capitol. 
Representatives of the public seldom 
appear at Commission hearings. Most 
citizens’ organizations tend to ignore 
radio problems, even though they give 
close study to other branches of legis- 
lation and administration. But a free 
radio is a prerequisite to full and fair 
discussion of other public issues. 

In its recent Blue Book the FCC lays 
down a set of simple standards de- 
signed to promote public enjoyment 
and education. Will the Blue Book 
become the basis upon which future 
station grants will be made? Or will 
it merely become another praiseworthy 
addition to.the national archives? In 
large measure the answer to that ques- 
tion will depend upon you, the listener. 
It’s your radio. 
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When Cliches Clicked 


& EFORE THE DAYs of the linotype machines, the printed lines of books were 
put together letter by letter. A number of phrases, like our “more or less,” “on 
the one hand,” “on the other hand,” “unaccustomed as 1 am to public speaking,” 
occurred so often that typesetters hit upon the idea of grouping these words into 
a bar to save themselves the bother of setting up these common phrases every time 
they occurred. The bars were called clichés and literally became worn-out phrases 


and terms. The Stylus (Spring 46). 











Confusing formula 
Separation of Church and State 





By JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, SJ. 





Condensed from America* 


few DECEPTIVE FORMULA, “sepa- 
ration of church and state,” 
should be dropped. It is not an Ameri- 
can coinage. Its origins were Conti- 
nental; it was the shibboleth of the 
bitterly anti-religious factions in 19th- 
century Europe. And its currency in 
America has been given it both by 
secularists who want American society 
free from religion, and by Protestants 
who desire to make use of the over- 
tones of religious prejudice attached to 
the formula. The confused polemist 
can, of course, make use of the formula 
to great effect: “Catholics support sepa- 
ration of church and state in the U. S.; 
they oppose it in Spain. You see, there- 
fore, what unprincipled power-politi- 
cians they are; they act solely on im- 
moral grounds of expediency.” The 
argument has gone over in a big way 
of late in the U.S.; the confused po- 
lemists have popularized their confu- 
sion with great success, But the whole 
success has been due to the ambiguity 
of the slogan, “separation of church 
and state.” 

The first clause in the 1st amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution is “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” These 
words, it is said, embody the “principle 
of separation of church and state.” 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City, 25. Dec. 7, 1946. 
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Then the confusion begins, It is pre- 
sumed that the 1st amendment implic- 
itly establishes the doctrine that all 
churches are simply voluntary societies, 
of equally human origin and of equal 
value in the sight of God, each of them 
offering to man an equally good way 
to eternal salvation. In other words, it 
is made to appear that the Ist amend- 
ment canonizes liberal Protestant 
teaching on the nature of the Chris- 
tian Church. From this premise, it is 
possible to condemn Catholicism as an 
alien thing, a heresy from the “demo- 
cratic faith,” because it denies the 
equality of all religions before God, 
and even denies that all religions must, 
of intrinsic necessity and in all circum- 
stances, be declared equal before the 
constitutional law of every land. It is 
further possible, on these grounds, to 
accuse Catholics of supporting the Ist 
amendment only “in practice” (on 


grounds of expediency) and not “in 


principle” (on grounds of conviction). 

But this whole line of thought makes 
the lst amendment do the very thing 
that Congress is forbidden by the Ist 
amendment to do, namely, to play the 
theologian, and promulgate articles of 
faith. 

We can clarify the issue by taking 
the Ist amendment exactly for what it 
is—a political, not a theological, docu- 
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ment. It does not define a concept of 
the Church but a concept of the state. 
Its ethical content is the doctrine that 
the religious conscience. is immune 
from governmental coercion. Its politi- 
cal content is the assertion that the 
rights of conscience will be most se- 
curely protected and the political ends 
of the American state most effectively 
furthered by guaranteeing the equality 
of all religious consciences (and, by 
implication, of all religious bodies) be- 
fore the law. The religious liberty pro- 
claimed by the Ist amendment is not 
a piece of religious mysticism, but a 
practical political principle. 

In the nascent republic all Ameri- 
cans were members of the one political 
community, but not all were members 
of the one religious community. Gov- 
ernments all over Europe had been 
wrestling with this problem for more 
than a century. They were hampered 
in their efforts by the stubborn perdur- 
ance of the medieval “one-society” 
theory, which held that religious unity 
was essentially constitutive of social 
unity, and that community of faith 
was integral to the common temporal 
good; in consequence, it held that the 
state was charged with the preserva- 
tion of religious unity, as the price of 
its own preservation, and that dis- 
senters from the official faith could be 
only “second-class” citizens. 

In its essence, this theory was simply 
political, not theological, It was in no 
way part of the Christian faith, But as 
late as the 17th century it was still the 
common property of both Catholics 
and Protestants. In colonial Virginia, 


for instance, baptism into the Episco- 
pal church was regarded as a compul- 
sory initiation into citizenship, and 
support of the Establishment was duty 
to the common good. 

It is a tribute to American political 
genius that this theory was finally 
buried, unwept, in American soil, And 
its death was accomplished, so far as 
the national government was concern- 
ed, by the Ist amendment. In Europe 
the attempt to create or restore reli- 
gious unity by governmental coercion 
had defeated its own goal, social unity. 
Consequently, there was put into the 
lst amendment a prohibition against 
the use of governmental authority to 
create an official American faith as a 
bond of national unity. The national 
political community was to achieve its 
own proper unity, on a political level; 
in order to do so, it was to remain 
“separate” from the religious com- 
munity with all its inner divisions. In 
turn, the religious community, so far 
as government was concerned, was to 
be free to be divided; but to this end, 
it had to remain “separate” from the 
united political community, and not 
let its own divisions disrupt civic life. 

The distinction between the citizen 
and the believer is the basic ethical 
content of the Ist amendment; at bot- 
tom, it is the principle of the Ist 
amendment. It limits governmental 
authority to the area of civic life, and 
gives immunity to the religious con- 
science from all coercion by the gov- 
ernment. In the U. S. there are a dozen 
major faiths, as well as hundreds of 
smaller sects, If the government were 
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not to regard the faiths of those who 
are equally its citizens as faiths equal 
in its eyes, it would instantly confuse 
religion with citizenship, bring reli- 
gious consciences somehow under pres- 
sure, and thus violate the essential 
principle enshrined in the Ist amend- 
ment. 

Basically the U.S., by virtue of the 
Ist amendment, is a “lay” state, in a 
unique and American sense of the 
term. It is a “lay” state in consequence 
of ethical principle, and in the light 
of the factual American situation, and 
for the sake of its own end. It retains 
proper authority over the lay life of its 
citizens, their life as citizens; but it has 
no authority over their religious lives. 
In Madison’s phrase, it is “not a com- 
petent judge of religious truths,” and 
it has no power to enforce acceptance 
of them. As a layman in matters of 
religion, the American state respects 
the religious authority inherent in the 
consciences of its citizens. The authori- 
ties conflict; but the state stands out- 
side their conflict. It cannot silence any 
particular religious utterance, because 
it is the utterance of one of its citizens; 
on the other hand, it cannot espouse 
any religious utterance, because it is 
the utterance of only one of its citizens. 

Nevertheless, it does not profess it- 
self to be atheist or even agnostic. It 
does not deny nor doubt that there is 
a religious authority; it simply denies 
that it is itself a religious authority. 
And for this reason it respects what- 
ever religious authority is accepted by 
any of those whose temporal good it 
‘serves. Its single aim is to serve them 


all impartially, regardless of their re- 
ligion. In this peculiarly American 
sense, the U.S. is a “lay” or “secular” 
state, and therefore “separate” from 
the church. 

One could possibly say, therefore, 
that the Ist amendment embodies the 
“principle of separation of church and 
state.” But the formula is bad in itself 
and misleading in its connotations, 
This “principle” is realized in the U. S, 
in a peculiarly American form, in con- 
sequence of a natively American and 
entirely valid theory of religious liber- 


That is why Catholics support it, 
not only in practice (as expedient for 
themselves) but in principle (as sound 
in itself). When they opposed, and op- 
pose, “separation of Church and state” 
elsewhere, they opposed and oppose 
something quite different in principle 
—a “lay” state predicated on atheistic 
or agnostic principles, militantly ag- 
gressive in its opposition to religion. 
Fortunately, in America when Cath- 
olics are called on to support “in prin- 
ciple” the Ist amendment, they are not 
called on to support the principles of 
Deism, or absolute rationalism, or lib- 
eral Protestantism. The Ist amend- 
ment itself forbids that such a demand 
be made on them. Catholics support 
the amendment to the hilt and “in 
principle.” They have, it is true, their 
own theology of religious liberty; so 
do Protestants. But neither Catholic 
nor Protestant theology is written into 
the Ist amendment. If we could all get 
that much clear, it would be a great 


gain. 
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